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TOGETHER... 


It takes all three of us to give Mrs. Consumer the 
better quality meats she wants today. 


Better quality meats, of course, begin with you, the 
livestock producer. You achieve this result by keep- 
ing abreast of the latest developments in breeding, 
feeding and marketing to produce well-finished live- 
stock. You plan ahead to make maximum use of 
your facilities and equipment, and to have finished 
cattle, hogs and sheep to sell at seasons when they 
are likely to be most profitable. 


Our part in this teamwork calls for providing the 
most efficient methods of handling the livestock we 
buy from you, planning so that we get the most 


value out of each animal, packaging the meat prod- 
ucts attractively, and speeding the meat to where 
it’s wanted—when it’s wanted. 


Retail food merchants play an important role with 
their up-to-the-minute methods of merchandising 
meat to Mrs. Consumer. By providing wonderful 
advances in store layout, design and self-service 
equipment, and featuring attractively displayed 
and packaged meats of all kinds, modern food 
retailers are strong factors in the progress of the 
meat industry. 


Yes, with all three forces working together, a future 
of unlimited growth lies ahead for all three of us! 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices: Chicago 9, Illinois 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


June, 19! 
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An authentic 


How to Eliminate 


SCREW WORMS! 


Apply to wounds the type of 
Franklin Screwworm Killer 
that best fits your needs. 


KILTEK-100 


A superior formula of broad 
usefulness. Kills screwworms 
and maggots, with fly-repellent 
and healing action. Wound 
dressing. 


SCREWWORM- 
EAR TICK BOMB 


Shoots a liquid stream into the 
wound with both immediate 
and residual killing effect 
against screwworms—also ear 
ticks. Doesn’t blow away in 
wind like fog-type bombs. 


PREMIUM SCREWWORM 
CONTROL with Lindane. 


Use in castrating, dehorning, docking 
and on navels of newborn livestock. 
A fly-repellent protective dressing and 
a powerful killer of screwworms, with 
long residual action. 












FREE CATALOG 
t uide to 
livestock protection. 


DENVER 
See Dealer or write. 
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Effective Treatment of 


PINKEYE 


This most prevalent of cattle 
diseases responds to either the 
liquid or powder forms of 
Franklin protective products 
for Pinkeye. 


FRANKLIN 
PINKEYE TREATMENT 


Provides antibacterial and anti- 
fungicidal action, with cleans- 
ing and soothing effect. Ex- 
cellent antiseptic for all minor 
wounds of livestock. Flexible 
plastic spray bottle. 


FRANKLIN 
PINKEYE POWDER 


Dissolves in eye liquids form- 
ing a coating that gives full 
benefit of bacterial inhibiting 
action of sulfas. 100% active 
ingredients. Convenient puffer 
tube. 


Go After the Top Prizes This Year with 
FRANKLIN BREEDERS SUPPLIES 


Professional quality products for grooming and showing. 
BRUSHES ® COMBS ® SHAMPOO 
COAT DRESSING ® TOOLS ® HALTERS, ETC. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SErumM COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 


WICHITA AMARILLO 
LOS ANGELES 


FT. WORTH 
PORTLAND 


MARFA 
BILLINGS 


ft PASO 
CALGARY 


/ PROTECTIVE 

















PRODUCTS 
FLY 
CONTROL 


Don’t let flies rob you of 
profitable weight gains. 


_ HORN FLIES 
eal J 


\s. = ee = 


With this homemade backrubber your 
cattle rid themselves of flies. Sacks are 
soaked each 2 or 3 weeks. 10 years 
successful use. 


Franklin 
Residual Spray 


is first choice for Sack Rigs and 
Automatic Oilers. Especially form- 
ulated for this use. Very economi- 
cal 4 to 1 concentrate. 

For spraying use 
FRANKLIN 
LICE-TICK-FLY DIP or SPRAY 
Both quick and residual kill. 
Dairy Cattle, shake on 
HORNFLY-LOUSE 
DUSTING POWDER 
A spoonful on back keeps flies off 

for weeks. 

For HOUSEFLY and 
STABLEFLY Control: 
Franklin Diazinon FLY KILLER 
in and around Dairy Barns and 

Farm Buildings. 

Bait-type Fly Killer attracts flies 
then kills them. Just scatter it 
where flies congregate. 



































































Franklin Products Near You 
All ready to pick up and take home, are 
dozens of Franklin items waiting for you 
in your home town Franklin Drug Store. 
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EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES - 25° EA, 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $525, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. : dows oy = 
faa. NECK CHAINS ~ 
1.Bright silvery 
EAR TAGS finish chain. 


2.Solid brass num-% 
ber plates. 

3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of-items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


EST 


Several kinds to 
select from. Write 
for prices. 


FREE 


CATALOG 
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CALF 
CHUTE 


The famous Teco Calf Chute is ¥ 
unique because of the ease, speed 
and safety with which it handles 
calves. Rear swinging gate opens 
with slight pull of extension 
panel. Narrow squeeze bar ex- 
poses more of calf’s side, yet 
holds securely. One-pull tilt and 
squeeze feature. 


Write today for full details 
and prices, and name of nearest 
dealer. 


‘THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


et (ie Meee lihi- Taille] 


Please send me complete information 
on the following TECO equipment. 


0) Calf Chute C1 Horn Weights 

(1D Cattle Squeeze [] Gate Hardware 

0 Cattle Stock 0 Branding Irons 
& Heaters 


i a inn at _ & 














To THE 
EDITOR 


FINE—Cattle in excellent condition. 
Good calf crop.—Julian Terrett, Rose- 
bud County, Mont. 


SATISFIED MEMBER—Enclosed are 
my dues. I should have sent them a 
long time ago. The American National 
has power and ability to get national 
recognition and I concur wholehearted- 
ly in the work the National is doing.— 
Dale Barber, Washington County. S. D. 


LATE SPRING—There has been some 
death loss in cattle in this section this 
winter. Spring is a little later than 
usual, but we have had some fair rains 
and grass is coming fine.—Floyd Brehm, 
Mountain County, N. D. 


DRY—It is very dry here with us 
and our native pastures are rapidly 
nearing the zero mark. We are going 
to have to depend on irrigated pasture 
this summer.—O. W. Lynam, Pawnee 
County, Kan. 


OUTLOOK GOOD—It has been rain- 
ing here for the past two days, im- 
proving our already fine grass. The 
prospects for a bumper hay crop are 
excellent. The livestock came through 
our long winter in good shape, as 
everyone had all the hay needed.— 
Amos W. Allard, Walden, Colo. 


CORRECT DATA—We are pleased to 
receive your magazine as it gives a very 
good outline of the cattle industry in 
your part of the country. 

An item concerning the Calgary Bull 
Sale, in your May issue, is somewhat 
misleading. This event is a three-breed 
affair that lasts for five days. This 
year 841 head of bulls were sold for a 
total of $408,265, making an overall 
average of $485.45; 599 Hereford bulls 
sold averaged $478.11. Two Hereford 
bulls sold at $5,000 each; one at $2,825; 
one at $2,600. The Hereford sale this 
year lasted for three days. 

In the other breeds, 136 Shorthorns 
averaged $498.93, and 106 Aberdeen- 


| Angus averaged $509.66. These bulls 


were two-year-olds.—D. H. Owen, Live- 


| stock Fieldman, Canadian Dept. of Agri- 


culture. 


(Editor’s Note: We have had another 
note about this from Chas. E. Goode, 
secretary of the Alberta Live Stock 
Associations, Calgary; Mr. Goode adds 
to the above information the fact that 
90 of the bulls went to U. S. buyers.) 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH—The 
industrialization of an industry in- 
creases production, and unless sup- 
ported by research to develop new mar- 
kets and uses, surplus accumulates. 
Industrialization of agriculture since 
World War II increased production with 






accumulated surpluses because of lack 
of research to develop new markets ani 
uses. A survey by the National Cy, 
ton Council shows annual resegp, 
spending of $14 million for cot, 
fibers, $60 million for synthetic fiber 
with $12 million in advertising. Is the, 
any wonder synthetics are taking tp, 
cotton markets? The defense depay. 
ment spends $1.4 billion annually 4 
research and development. Health hy 
upped research spending from $70 mil. 








Viarl 


lion in 1945 to $240 million in 1956. fewer 
If you believe research would devely of live 
new markets and uses, express you 5 

views to your senators on SB 3503 . eg 
“proposed $100 million research pr. will ry 
gram to double demand for farm py, are be 


ducts through discovery of new indy. 
trial uses and utilization of processes 3). 
ready known.”’—A. Kiefer Mayer, Ty. 
son, Ariz. 

(continued on page 27) 
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we f Niarket supplies of heavy fed cattle and of hogs, large throughout the fall and winter, 

- $70 2 have turned downward. Reduction is partly seasonal; however, with 

n 1956, . fewer cattle reported on feed Apr. 1 and fewer sows farrowing spring pigs, over-all level 

“ develo, of livestock marketings in coming months will be lower than in recent winter season—a sig- 
ess y spe ; z ; 

3B ihe ni‘icant let-up from past expansion, though not a major reversal of trend. Hog production 

earch pre. will remain smaller than in past year, but cattle production will continue large, as cow numbers 
farm pr. are being fully maintained. 

1eW indy. 

‘OCEesses a]. 


layer, Ty. Cattle on feed in 14 states on Apr. 1 were 8 per cent fewer than in April 1955, with 
about the same number of heavier cattle as last year but fewer light ones 


27 . : ; ‘ , 
. on feed. Thus, marketings of fed cattle will likely decrease in months ahead. Unless great many 
. young stock are put on feed soon, supply of fed cattle for slaughter in late summer and early 
fall could be considerably below large supplies of last year. 

eae S ; Prices of fed cattle have strengthened and may continue gradually upward, regaining 
ae. last year’s level sometime in late summer or fall. Prices of grass cattle will likely decrease 
e Use _ seasonally and, reflecting unsatisfactory feeding profits last winter, may remain for some time 
aes ii below prices of a year earlier. 
lity 9) 
P » ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; 
or : Meat production in commercial establishments, above year-earlier estimates since last 


uly, in January-March was up 11 per cent from year before. Margin 
over a year earlier will narrow this summer, and by October-December meat production may be 
around 2 per cent below same months of 1955. 


The total output for 1956 is forecast at 3 per cent above 1955, and consumption per 
person at 16242 pounds, as against 161 in 1955. Beef consumption per capita for 1956 is estimated 
at 82.5 pounds; it was 80.9 pounds in 1955. 


Prices of most feeds have advanced the past few weeks, with corn and many of the other 
feeds reaching the highest level so far this season. With supplies 
of free corn limited, corn prices probably will continue firm during the next two or three months. 

















ee Prices of oats and barley probably will decline seasonally later this spring and summer, 
Lith, Ave but the drop may be less than usual since current prices are not much above 1956 supports. 
npany. Er Prices of most by-product feeds have advanced a'ong with grain prices, and many of these feeds 
ler Act « in early May were near or above levels at same time last year. 
ection ii 
on sept: 
— Economic activity thus far in the second quarter has held close to levels of the first 
7 On quarter. Total output and employment have changed little except 
aon for seasonal fluctuations. The number of jobless remains relatively small—3.9 per cent of 
fing Foal the civilian labor force in April. 
ss Manage | ; 
a Consumer income has advanced steadily and will probably continue high in coming 
enmeaie months. Inventory accumulation slowed somewhat in April and further easing may occur if 
rece, SS auto output is reduced. With the economy operating at near capacity levels, wholesale prices 
of many products continue to rise. 
Babcock 
vase ee 
Marta, Tes Farm product prices in general have continued to rise in recent months following the 
~ oo seasonal peak in marketings. The index of prices received by 
eo farmers in mid-April averaged 4 per cent higher than in mid-December. Average prices of both 
‘ crops and livestock products advanced, but the largest gain was in prices of meat animals. 
L. Blain 
. Prices paid by farmers for production and family living items have also moved up 
slightly in recent months.—From USDA. 
n Nation | 
er head 0! 
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3-way protection - with a single injection! 


One injection of TRI-BAC provides assured protec- 
tion against 3 diseases—hemorrhagic septicemia, 
malignant edema and blackleg. 

That saves time, money and labor. It also saves 
worry—because by protecting your stock, you protect 


your profits. Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Pasteurella Bacterin 
Outbreaks of these three diseases cause animal (Alum-Precipitated) 


deaths, feed waste, shrinkage and stunting—all of for HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
which represent substantial losses of investment and BLACKLEG 


profit. MALIGNANT EDEMA 
Avoid these losses. Depend on TRI-BAC and play ® Preventive vaccination with TRI-BAC avoids 


safe! Write for free literature. TRI-BAC is available losses. © Consult your veterinarian for his vac- 
from your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. cination program recommendations. 


vaccinate every animal-and do it early! 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y: 
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The Farm Bill 


The NEW FARM BILL has some good sections in 
it, even though it is not likely to solve the farm 
problem ... of course it wasn’t expected to. 


Here are some of the parts we believe are good: 


Authorization for $500 million additional to be spent 
by the secretary of agriculture to support markets for 
commodities like beef, pork, eggs. 


Increase from $300 million to $500 million of funds 
which can be used to pay ocean freight costs for giv- 
ing away farm surplus goods to nations that can use 
them—and authority to USDA to pay processing cost. 
We have to get rid of surpluses before farm com- 
modities can get on a sound basis. 

A soil bank plan involving $1.2 billion for payments 
to farmers who contract to put their lands into the 
soil bank. They can let part of their land lie idle and 
get paid for that, or turn it into grass and not graze 
it, or plant to trees. These provisions may be valu- 
able in the long run by encouraging grass agriculture 
and helping to show the way to proper use of land. 

We can’t go along the way we have, paying out 
farm subsidies which have only created more and 
more unmanageable surpluses. 


IT PUZZLES YOU sometimes to see how govern- 
ment policies work at cross purposes, such as the 
subsidies that encourage surpluses that in turn make 
fair market prices impossible. Even our foreign 
policy has had the effect of building up agriculture 
in many countries that formerly were good customers 


Research Laboratory 


For QUITE A WHILE cattlemen have been asking, 
through their various associations, for an animal dis- 
ease laboratory to study some of their special prob- 
lems. At New Orleans, the American National in a 
resolution called for a laboratory “some place in the 
range cattle producing area.” 


An appropriation request for $19 million has been 
kicking around in Congress, but apparently is getting 
nowhere. The Senate Appropriations Committee cut 
out a House-approved authorization of $10 million 
for a laboratory to be added to the buildings at Belts- 
ville, Md. The committee said the Maryland site is 
unsatisfactory and the USDA should consult with 
the lawmakers in selecting another location before 
funds are granted. 


The USDA, on the other hand, said its work is more 
efficient under “one roof” and explained that Belts- 
ville can simulate almost any set of conditions to 
study diseases of other localities and therefore Belts- 
ville is the logical location. 


In the meantime, the industry doesn’t get a labora- 
tory—which both the committee and USDA agree is 
needed—and so both the industry and the consumer 
are paying for the delay. We hope the committee and 
the USDA can get together on this. 
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for our agricultural products—and we could sure use 
those markets now. 


Some of the bad parts that were in the bill at 
first got stricken or changed. American National 
Cattlemen’s Association officers in Washington, D.C., 
when the bill was being framed reported that the 
Albert amendment which would have paid ranchers 
for cutting numbers and not using their grass was 
deleted (it could have caused a flood of cattle and 
a break on the market, costing the industry much 
more than the payments involved); the Jennings 
amendment which might have prevented grazing on 
federal lands was satisfactorily amended, and the 
House-proposed 81 per cent feed-grain price support 
had been cut to 76 per cent. 

Of course this was nevertheless a raise—from 70 to 
76 per cent—and it adds another problem for the 
feeder in the way of cost production. 

The new law contains a one-year freeze on parity 
on wheat, corn and peanuts to prevent automatic re- 
ductions scheduled for 1957. It also contains a pro- 
vision freezing some of the acreage allotements at 
1956 levels. 

But for these exceptions the new law leaves the 
present flexible support program intact. That, we 
think, is a good thing. Flexible supports should be 
retained long enough to show what they can do. 

A flexible program which eventually may correct 
our surplus problem, plus the emphasis that the soil 
bank puts on conservation, with its aim at protection 
of the land, should in the long run be of benefit. 


Meat Inspection 


The MEAT INSPECTION appropriation finally got 
through the conference between House and Senate 
fairly close to budget requirements. 


For a while the appropriation in the House was a 
quarter of a million dollars short of requirements for 
the service; the final conference figure is only $100,000 
short of what was requested. 


The larger amount was supported vigorously by the 
USDA and producer and packer organizations, which 
have pointed out that federally inspected processors 
are increasing rapidly and more inspectors are there- 
fore needed. 


WE’RE GLAD the appropriations turned out at 
least as well as they did. It’s a perennial problem to 
get money for meat inspection. 


This should not be an industry expense, as some 
people seem to think. Actually, the inspection serv- 
ice’s main function is to see that the public gets whole- 
some meat and as such it is fair that it be paid for 
out of public funds. 

In terms of the meat we consume, the $15,650,000 
cost is infinitesimally small—only a tiny portion of 
a cent per pound. The public should not object to 
paying that. 










































































































































































































The ‘National’ 


| At Work | 


Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M., past 
president of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, was elected chair- 

ena oman of the National 

ee = Live Stock Tax 

* Committee at the 
annual meeting in 
Denver in May. He 
was chosen to fill 
the vacancy created 
by the death early 
in April of Frank S. 
Boice, Sonoita, 
Ariz., who was also 
a past American Na- 
Ss tional president. Re- 

eno elected secretary 
a a vas F. E. Mollin, 
Denver. Current tax work includes pro- 
posal of the “involuntary conversion” 
principle in drouth sales. A bill now 
out of conference would make it apply 
to breeding animals, not usual culling 
but to sales in excess of normal. Ranch- 
ers would have to prove they sold down 
because of drouth, and proceeds of sale 
would have to be applied to purchase of 
similar kind of animals in a year, or 
they may apply for extension of time. 






The mailing list of Cow Business, 
the American National’s bimonthly 
newsletter, is getting a periodic check 
for accuracy. If you are getting dup- 
licate mailings or are not receiving it, 
please notify Cow Business, 801 East 
17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. Every 
member of the American National is 
entitled to receive Cow Business. 

Traffic Manager Chas. E. Blaine has 
made application for a reduction in 
westbound rates on livestock from the 
Midwest to the Pacific Coast to corres- 
pond with reductions in fresh meat. 
A resolution adopted by the American 
National at New Orleans asked that if 
reductions are made on fresh meat, 
then similar cuts should be made on 
livestock rates so that the historic re- 
lationship between the two rates can 
be retained. 





In 1948 a provision was attached to 
the appropriations bill to require the 
defense department to buy its meat 
supplies in the United States. This pro- 
vision, originally inserted at the re- 
quest of the American National, has 
been continued each year since that 
time. In the present appropriations 
bill it has again had approval of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 


In mid-May officers of the American 
National got assurance from Secretary 
of Agriculture of a standby beef buy- 
ing plan. President Don C. Collins, 
Executive Secretary Rad Hall and 
Legislative Committee Member Robert 
Lister of Oregon were in Washington 
as the farm bill was shaping up, to pro- 


’ 


test (1) inclusion 
amendment which might have pre- 
vented grazing on federal lands, (2) 
high mandatory supports on feed grains, 
and (3) a proposal designed to cut cat- 
tle numbers but which might have 
meant dumping and consequent market 
breaks. (See cditorial, Page 7, on farm 
bill.) 


of the Jennings 


A number of American National 
committee meetings are scheduled in 
July, all in Denver, at the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel: Research Committee, 
July 9; Feeder Committee, July 10; 
Beef Grading Committee, July 11-12; 
General Council, July 13. 

Next convention of the American Na- 
tional will be in Phoenix Jan. 7-9. On 
Jan. 6 there will be an executive com- 
mittee meeting; a tour is planned for 
Jan. 10. Executive Rad Hall was in 
Phoenix in late May to plan for this 
coming 60th annual meeting. 


President Don C. Collins will be a 
speaker at the annual convention of the 
American National Livestock Auction 
Association in Denver in mid-June. 
He’s slated for speeches at the state 
cattlemen’s meetings in North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska... . Jack 
Milburn, first vice-president, will rep- 
resent the cattle industry at a celebra- 
tion in Washington, D. C., for the 
golden anniversary of federal meat in- 
spection June 6... . Executive Secre- 
tary Rad Hall was a speaker before the 
Gunnison County (Colorado) cattle- 
men; also at the Wyoming meeting in 
Rawlins. . . . Information Director Lyle 


Liggett is scheduled as a panelist at the 
auction association meeting. 


MEAT 
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Here is the top poster among 21,839 
entered from 1,249 high schools over 
the country in the 1956 national meat 
poster contest for high school students. 
The contest was an educational project 
sponsored by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The winning poster, 
submitted by Glenn Neal Falk of Wind- 
ber High School, Windber, Pa., was 
built around the theme, “Meat Makes 
Muscle to Turn Industry’s Wheels.” 





The Public . . 
And You wn Som 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR THE 
cattle business got top attention during 
the recent National Hereford Congress 
at Tucson. 


Appearing on a special pane! were 
two public relations specialists, the able 
Don McCarthy of the American Here. 
ford Association and myself, and Nelson 
Crow, the noted publisher of “Western 
Livestock Journal” and other ranch and 
farm magazines. 

While approaching the subject from 
different angles, we agreed: 

1. Good public relations is as es. 
sential to the cattle industry as it js 
to other businesses. 

2. An individual can profit within 
the industry in relationship to how 
well, how enthusiastically and how con- 
fidentiy he practices personal public 
relations. 

3. Advertising, publicity and promo- 
tion are mere tools of public relations— 
which is the sum total of individual ac- 
tions to provide quality products, honest 
service and sincere interest in the prob- 
lems of the many “sub-publics” with 
whom every cowman must deal. 

4. Reputations for honesty, integrity, 
community and industry service, and 
quality cannot be built through adver- 
tising or publicity—but those “tools” 
can profitably be used by breeder and 
commercial cattleman alike to em- 
phasize his efforts in providing “cus- 
tomer satisfaction.” 

5. The consumer, the retailer, the 
packer or the feeder are not paying the 
cattleman just to enjoy the life of a 
rancher—they buy beef and _ leather 
only because they want it or can use it 
profitably in their own _ businesses. 
Therefore the rancher must provide 
products which satisfy the customer— 
and he must be concerned about how 
well they satisfy so that he can meet 
changing conditions. 

The panel also agreed that com- 
mercial cattlemen can use advertising 
and publicity to improve his business 
—just as does the purebred operator. 
It suggested that all ranchers put up 
ranch-identifying signs and use di- 
rection information in advertising as 
another way of better serving pros- 
pective customers and of helping to 
promote beef. 

Beef promotion was considered an 
excellent example of industry public 
relations because the appeal was to the 
consumer’s desire to achieve better 
health and enjoyment — not because 
beef “had” to be sold to keep ranchers 
in business. 

It was also suggested that purebred 
operators take a more active part in 
local, state and national cattle industry 
associations and activities. Thus they 
would they be offering greater proof of 
their interest in the welfare of thelr 
customers, and offer concrete help. 
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By Harold F. Breimyer 


THE CYCLE IN NUMBERS OF CAT- 
tle on farms has been one of the most 
reliable patterns in agriculture. Since 
1880 cattle inventories have gone up six 
times. After expansions varying from 
six to eight years they have turned 
downward without fail. The current 
cycle started its upward course in 1949. 
In January 1956 it made its seventh in- 
crease, as the sizable expansion in 
slaughter to that date was not sufficient 
to stop it. 

Its future course is a question of im- 
portance because production of cattle is 
a long-range, high-investment enter- 
prise. To the producer especially, the 
long-run outlook is of vital significance. 


The cycle does not have to turn down- 
ward on schedule. Some authorities 
have suggested that this one will con- 
tinue upward until drouth or an ex- 


treme price break forces liquidation of 
herds. If both come at one time, as 
they did in 1934, the cyclical turn could 
be sudden and the consequences drastic. 


Evolution of a Typical Cycle 


Briefly, a typical cycle begins with 
an increased demand for breeding 
stock to expand herds. Prices of breed- 
ing stock soar, and the producing (cow- 
and-calf) enterprise becomes especial- 
ly profitable. As cows, heifers and 
calves are held back, only steers are 
marketed in large numbers for slaugh- 
ter. Later, when calves from enlarged 
breeding herds reach maturity, total 
slaughter increases. Prices break, often 
severely. Declines are sharpest for 
breeding stock, and least for high grade 
fed cattle. The producing enterprise 
becomes relatively unprofitable, more 
cows are slaughtered and a scramble 


Cattle on farms, number slaughtered, beef supply, 1949-55, 


Number 
of cattle 
and calves 
on farms 
January 1 


~ 1,000 
head 


18,765 
18,614 
17,084 
18,625 
24,465 
25,889 
26,583 


27,500 


oo Cattle 


Forecast for 


97,465 


27,250 
27,200 
27,200 


“97,000 
96,700 
96,400 
96,000 


Number slaughtered 
Calves and 


1,000 
head 


11,398 
10,501 

8,902 

9,388 
12,200 
13,270 
12,866 


moe 13,000 = 40,500 
Projections of the cattle cycle* 
13,100 
13,100 
13,100 


forecast for 1956 and projections 1957-60° 


Dressed Beef 
weight con- 


Cattle per head -. ae = 


~ of cattle 
calves slaughtered 


1,000 
head Pounds 
30,163 503 
29,115 514 
25,986 519 
28,013 520 
36,665 508 
39,159 502 
39,449 512 


40,500 511 __ 


person 
Million == 
Pounds pounds 
9,439 63.1 
9,534 62.6 
8,837 55.3 
9,650 61.4 
12,407 76.5 
12,963 79.0 
13,568 80.9 


14,050 





40,350 505 13,750 
40,300 505 13,750 
40,300 508 13,850 


11950-55 revised on the basis of the 1950 Census of Agriculture. 2Number on farms 
is preliminary estimate; all other data are forecasts. 3Projections under favorable con- 
ditions. Very severe drouth or drop in demand for beef would step up slaughter and 


speed the reduction in inventory. 


“Calculated at a 1956 calf crop 87 per cent of the 


number of cows and two-year-old heifers on farms, the same as in 1954. If it should 
be 88 per cent, the same as in 1955, the projected inventory would be 97,500,000. 
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ensues to expand the feeding business. 
Both cow and calf slaughter are larger, 
cow herds are reduced, and the calf 
crop becomes smaller. Ultimately total 
slaughter decreases and prices turn up- 
ward, initiating a new cycle. 


The present cycle has gone through 
many of these stages. Prices are now 
less than half their 1951 high. Slaugh- 
ter of calves has risen 45 per cent 
and of cows, 66 per cent. The breed- 
ing business has lost its advantage 
and feeding has expanded. 


Hasn’t Turned 


Yet, the cycle has not turned down- 
ward. Reasons include the unpre- 
cedented strength of consumer demand 
for beef, generally declining prices of 
feed, less critical financial position of 
producers in this than previous cycles, 
and improvements in efficiency which 
have resulted in amazingly large calf 
crops relative to the size of the national 
cow herd. This last factor is especially 
important. Without the technological 
progress in increasing calving rates, 
and assuming cow herds as of the same 
size as they actually have been, the 
present cycle would now be on a de- 
cline. For instance, if the calf crop had 
borne in 1955 the same ratio to the 
January inventory of cows as it did 
in 1945, last year’s slaughter would have 
reduced the inventory of all cattle 3.4 
million head instead of allowing an in- 
crease of almost one million. 


If the development of the cycle to 
date has not been sufficient to stop the 
increase, will it do so in the future? 


Yes, it will. But it is not at all clear 
whether the downturn will come soon. 
It could be next January. Another pos- 
sibility is that slaughter rates and prices 
will fluctuate for some time before a 
peak is passed. Also, apart from other 


considerations, an extremely severe 
drouth would definitely force a re- 
duction. 


Young Cattle Did It 


The small increase in total cattle in- 
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ventory during 1955 was a short-term 
build-up in young slaughter cattle. 
While total numbers were up 873,000, 
steer and beef calf numbers advanced 
1,521,000. Young stock were retained 
when (1) ranges improved following 
June rains; (2) renewed strength in 
cattle prices rebuilt confidence; (3) 
feeders found themselves facing a de- 
clining market late in the year, and 
held more steers past Dec. 31 than they 
had intended. 


In 1956 this temporary increase in 
young cattle will almost surely be 
ended. More young stock will go to 
slaughter, many directly off grass. 
Moreover, the trend is toward 
slaughtering fed cattle at younger 
age in response to increasing price 
discounts on older, heavier fed steers. 
Furthermore, feeders are discovering 
that steers fed stilbestrol tend to be- 
come too heavy before attaining full 
finish; many will choose in the fu- 
ture to start with lighter and younger 
feeders. So the past year’s buildup 
in young stock will be absorbed and 
not repeated. 


Longer trends in cattle are governed 
largely by the changing size of the cow 
herd, and here no retrenchment is yet 
clearly in sight. As a result of last 
year’s sizable slaughter of cows and 
heifers, the number of cows on farms 
was unchanged this January from a 
year before. The number of heifers 
was reduced 4 per cent. Of itself the 
fewer replacement stock would point 
to a possible small decrease in cow 
numbers during 1956. But in recent 
months the rate of cow slaughter has 
slowed. Since December, the number 
of cows slaughtered under inspection 
has been less than in the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year. This 
is too short a period to be fully indi- 
cative, but the possibility exists that 
cow numbers will not be reduced dur- 
ing 1956 unless producers decide to 
sell at a faster pace than recently. 


Nearly Stabilized 


The cycle is so nearly stabilized that 
small fluctuations in the size of the 
calf crop become the governing in- 
fluence. A projection of cattle inven- 
tories and slaughter, made from the 
best evidence and judgment available, 
is given in the table. The data show 
very little change in inventories the 
next few years. If the calf crop should 
decline slightly, a small reduction in 
inventories at the close of 1956 could 
be expected. An unchanged calf crop 
would likely lead to almost unchanged 
inventories. An advance indication of 
the size of the calf crop will become 
available by late summer, when a mid- 
year calf crop report will be released. 


Data in the table show that even with 
essentially stable numbers of cattle the 
supply of beef for consumption per per- 
son might be expected to ease down- 
ward. The consuming population will 
increase, while average slaughter 


weights will be reduced from their very 
high averages of the last six or eight 
months. 
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Since January 1949 the number of 
cattle on farms has increased 21 million 
head. This cyclical expansion has been 
almost entirely in beef cattle, as dairy 
cattle inventories have been nearly sta- 
ble. Expansion has been most rapid in 
the South and Southeast where the beef 
cow has displaced cotton and other 
crops. 

Rate of growth of beef cow numbers 
was faster in the East. In five of the six 
eastern type-of-farming regions, num- 
bers more than doubled between 1949 
and 1956. In the remaining region, the 
Central Corn Belt, the increase was 89 
per cent. For the Northeast as a whole 
—from Missouri to Maine—the expan- 
sion in beef cows was 94 per cent. For 
the Southeast it was even more—128 
per cent. 

In the West—defined here as the 
Plains, mountain and Pacific states—the 
growth was slower. Ranging between 
30 and 61 per cent for the four type-of- 
farming regions, it averaged 45 per cent 
in the Plains and 36 per cent in the 
combined mountain and Pacific areas. 


Plains Area Dominant 

But despite its slower rate of growth, 
the West contributed half the total 
1949-56 increase in beef cow numbers 
and still had, on Jan. 1, 1956, almost 
two-thirds of the U. S. numbers. The 


THE REGIONAL PICTURE 





Plains is still dominant. Even though 
drouth recurred in the southern part the 
Plains contributed 32 per cent of the 
seven-year increase in beef cows and 
still has 39 per cent of the nation] 
total. That is, two of every five beef 
cows in the U. S. are in the six states 
from North Dakota to Texas. The 
mountain and Pacific States have 
dropped to 24 per cent of all beef cows. 

About 33 per cent of the 1945-56 ex. 
pansion in beef cows was in the South. 
east, which lifted its portion of the 
total from 16 to 22 per cent. 

For all cows—beef and milk com- 
bined—and all cattle and calves the 
East holds a higher position, since milk 
cows are highly concentrated in the 
states from Minnesota to New England, 
The Northeast now has 36 per cent of 
all cattle. The Plains, however, have 
a sizable 27 per cent. The Southeast has 
only 19 per cent, and the mountain and 
Pacific States, 18 per cent. 


East Tops in Milk Cattle 
In summary, the West has lost ground 
to the East in beef cattle but retains 
dominance. The East remains on top in 
milk cattle. But milk cattle numbers 
have not increased, their stability doing 
much to make the eastern expansion in 
beef cattle possible. Also, stable num- 

(Concluded on Page 15) 


BEEF COWS ON FARMS, 
1949 AND 1956 


5.9 MIL. 10.0 MIL. 
3%U.S 


43% U.S. 


U. $. TOTAL* 


1956 
25.8 MIL. 


1949 
15.9 MIL. 


INCREASE 
62% 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


a 4 
1956 | 
UP 94%, 


1.9 Mik. 
19% U.S 
INCREASE 


2.0 MIL. 3.9 MIL. 
13% U.S. 15% U.S- 


ry 
/ 33% U.S. 
4 “ aa INCREASE 
2.5 mil 5.8 miL- 
16% U.S. 22% U-S- 
O 


*cows “nor FOR MILK", JANUARY 1 
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NEG. 3121-56(4) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


From 1949 to 1956 beef cow numbers in the United States increased 62 per 
cent. Rate of growth was fastest in eastern regions, which more than aloubled 
their numbers, and slowest in the West—the Plains, mountain, and Pacific states. 
However, of the total increase of near 10 million head, East and West contributed 


about equally. 


The West is still the leading beef cattle region. On Jan. 1, 1956 it had 63 per 
cent of the nation’s total beef cows, though this is a reduction from 71 per cent 
in 1949. The Southeast now has 22 per cent of all beef cows, up from 16 per cent 


in 1949. 


Because numbers of milk cattle remained nearly stable, total cattle numbers 
increased more uniformly by regions and were not redistributed very much. 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF SPAYING 

heifers, we quoted in our May issue 
a paragraph from the American Na- 
tiona! s Cow Business that “several col- 
leges nave run tests on spayed vs. open 
heifers and conclude that a spayed 
heife: will not gain as fast as an open 
heifer.” 

Several letters from readers take ex- 
ception to this statement. Therefore the 
Producer has rounded up information 
and opinions on the subject which we 
believe will be of value to our readers. 


From the Rangeman 

G. W. Evans, Magdalena, N. M.—“I 
have been encouraging spaying and 
have met with some success. The most 
discouraging thing is your statement. 
I wonder how extensive your research 
was to justify such a broad statement. 
I know there is some controversy re- 
garding spaying, but one distinct ad- 
vantage is that spayed heifers will no 
longer produce calves and the breeder 
can definitely improve the quality of his 
herd by spaying undesirable heifers.” 

* * * 

W. G. Buchanan, Joseph, Ore.—‘If 
the muscles are parted instead of cut, 
there is no scar left except on the hide. 
We have slaughtered for five years now 
and I have yet to see any scar tissue 
even after the aging process has been 
completed. My experience is that if 
heifers are spayed as yearlings, then 
run on grass, they will gain equally as 
good or a little better than open heifers. 
Most of the experiments made by ex- 
periment stations have been made on 
heifers that were spayed and then im- 
mediately put on the feedlot. Morrison 
tests indicate a larger gain for the 
spayed heifers. My findings are that 
steers make the fastest and most eco- 
nomical gain, with bred heifers second, 
then spayed heifers, and open. 

* * * 


A. R. Babcock, cattleman, Moore, Ida. 
—Spaying heifers is not very popular 
in southern Idaho. It seems to be the 
opinion of several feeders that the 
spayed heifers did not gain as fast in 
the feed yard as the heifers that were 
not spayed. Spaying apparently does 
not change the quality of the beef; 
therefore, the only advantage would be 
that you could run the heifers in com- 
mon with other cattle, and here again 
the cost of spaying might offset the 
cost of segregating the stock that you 
would want to feed or sell as feeders. 

cS * * 


Feeder Comment 

W. D. Farr, feeder, Greeley, Colo.— 
We have not fed large numbers of 
spayed heifers but have tried different 
bunches on several occasions. We have 
always been disappointed in the gains 
compared to open heifers. They have 
a distinct tendency to develop with a 
lot of waste, gobby fat which is undesir- 
able on today’s market. Usually, spayed 
heifers are relatively heavy when you 
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THE SPAYING QUESTION 


buy them as feeders. The reason, of 
course, is that when a rancher goes to 
the trouble and expense of spaying he 
must keep his heifers to a little older 
age and heavier weight in order to pay 
the expense. Cattle feeders are finding 
that fat heifers weighing over 950 
pounds are in the same category as 
steers over 1,150 pounds. They are 
undesirable for the retail trade and 
consequently have to be sold at a price 
discount. Therefore, to sum it up, we 
personally would not buy spayed heif- 
ers for our feedlot unless at substantial 


discounts under open heifers. 
* * * 


From a Processor 
Beef Department of a Packer—“It is 
our opinion that spayed heifers are 
comparable to open heifers, providing 
they are equal in quality to start with, 
are fed on the same feeding program 
and marketed at a comparable weight. 
For all practical purposes, if the spay- 
ing operation is properly done, no dam- 
age to the hide or meat results. It would 
appear to me that spaying would be 
entirely up to the cow and calf oper- 
ator. It is my understanding that some 
feeders prefer to have open heifers be- 
cause they feel the animal gains more 
efficiently. On the other hand, I have 
heard feeders say that spayed heifers 
gain more efficiently than open.” 
* * * 


From Textbooks 

M. E. Ensminger’s book, “Animal 
Science”—‘“‘Spayed heifers may make 
slightly better gains than open heifers, 
but the difference is usually not suf- 
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The difference between what the 
farmer gets for U.S. Choice beef and 
what the consumer pays has varied 
widely in the years 1949-55, and the 
spread has gradually widened to about 
5 cents a retail pound more in 1955 than 
1949. 

Producers got about 62 per cent of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for beef in 
1955, marketing agencies the remainder. 
They got 65 per cent in 1954; 63 in 
1953. 

During the period, both farm and 
retail prices have moved up and down 
a lot. The cost of marketing (labor 








MARGIN PER 


ficient to overcome the loss resulting 
from the operation. Spaying, therefore, 
is profitable only if the selling price 
is sufficiently higher to warrant the 
cost of the operation and the risk in- 
volved.” 

* * * 

Henry and Morrison in “Feeds and 
Feeding”—“In experiments by Wilson 
and Curtiss at the Iowa Station, steers 
were fattened in comparison with both 
open and spayed heifers. All lots 
yielded practically the same amount of 
dressed carcass, and the heifers yielded 
about 1 per cent more in the high-priced 
cuts of meat. However, the steers 
brought $1 per cwt. more in the first 
trial and $.25 per cwt. more in the sec- 
ond trial than the heifers. But little, 
if any, benefit was derived from spay- 
ing heifers. As a rule, because of the 
setback caused by the operation of 
spaying, open heifers make better gains 
than spayed heifers, if they are fed 
apart from steers. Therefore, spaying 
is justified only when heifers must be 
fed with steers. Then, to keep the ani- 
mais more quiet in the feedlot, spaying 
may be profitable.” 

* * x 

“Beef Cattle,” by Roscoe R. Snapp— 
“One of the principal objections to 
feeding heifers is the disturbance 
caused by their coming in heat. When 
a carload or more of heifers are fed 
together hardly a day passes without 
one or more animals being thus af- 
fected, so that the herd is almost con- 
stantly in a state of excitement and 
unrest. Obviously such conditions are 
not conducive to rapid and economical 
gains. 

“In order to avoid the disturbance 
caused by in-heat heifers, spaying is 
sometimes resorted to. That more heif- 


NET FARM VALUE ~” 
2 16 pounds US Choice 
grode Live Steer - 







rent, supplies, transportation and equip- 
ment) tends to remain rather constant 
over short periods, even though prices 
of livestock and meat change consider- 
ably. In short-run situations such costs 
are not closely related to livestock and 
meat prices. 

The marketing margin (or price 
spread) represents the return to mar- 
keting agencies for the services re- 
quired in marketing live animals from 
farm to packing plant, slaughtering, 
processing, wholesaling and retailing 
the beef. 















ers are not spayed is due largely to 
the difficulty of the operation and the 
failure of the market to pay sufficient 
premium for such heifers to cover the 
risk involved. The principal advantages 
to be derived from spaying are a more 
tranquil disposition of the animals dur- 
ing the feeding period and a somewhat 
higher price for them when they are 
marketed.” 


* * * 


Dr. W. H. Beckenhauer, Colorado 
A&M veterinary department—Spaying 
of course permits the rangeman to run 
his heifers with the bulls, thereby sav- 
ing fencing costs, and for the feeder 
it eliminates the problem of “bulling.” 
Here at the college we do the operation 
for 50 cents a head, holding the animal 
off feed 2 days and then operating. 
Charges in the field are of course 
higher. 


Russell Thorp, former Wyoming cat- 
tleman. now fieldman for the Amer- 
ican National— From the rangeman’s 
point of view, it pays to spay the tail 
end of the heifers, which improves the 
herd; spaying contributes just that 
much to reducing cattle numbers; 
spayed heifers fatten up rapidly under 
proper range conditions. 


* * * 


In Bulletin 562, December 1955, of 
the Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, which was printed from 
information obtained from a question- 
naire study launched by the research 
committee of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association with the co- 
operation of the State College of Wash- 
ington, we read that— 


“(a) The operation is more compli- 
cated and difficult (than castrating) re- 
quiring a very experienced man; (b) 
spaying is attended with more danger 
than castration; (c) it eliminates the 
heifers for possible replacement pur- 
poses or sale as breeding stock; and (d) 
experiments and practical operations 
with spayed heifers have failed to in- 
dicate decisive advantages in rapidity 
and economy of gains and selling price. 
On the other hand, spaying does pre- 
vent the possibility of heifers becoming 
pregnant and eliminates the necessity of 
separating heifers from bulls or steers. 


“Nine per cent of the cattlemen re- 
ported that they spayed heifers, that 
they spayed an average of 67.5 heifers 
each (average size of herd per question- 
naire returned was 316 head), and that 
they spayed at an average of 8.9 months 
of age.... 


“Also, it was reported that 80.5 per 
cent of the owners (who spayed) did 
their own spaying, while 19.5 per cent 
had the work done by the veterinarian.” 

A table in the booklet shows that of 
the cattlemen following the practice, 
about 16 per cent spayed between 11 
and 30 per cent of their available 
heifers; 63 per cent spayed over 90 per 
cent of their heifers. 
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| The Market 
Pictur 


THE PRICE IMPROVEMENT IN FAT 
cattle which developed in April appar- 
ently about ran its course in early May. 
There was a general tendency toward a 
contracted price spread, wherein short- 
fed and lightweight steers held up well, 
while choice to prime steers actually 
had to sell $1 to $2 lower. At the same 
time, the demand for lightweight car- 
casses was reflected in a heifer market 
which gained 50 cents to $1, particularly 
on weights under 900 pounds. 

The coming of warmer weather at 
major beef trading centers apparently 
had an adverse effect upon the demand 
for choice to prime heavy steers and at 
the same time the supply of such heavy 
steers, scaling from 1,250 pounds up- 
ward, seemed to build up again after 
having shown some signs of disappear- 
ing a month ago. 


Trond to Lighter Beef 

This trend toward lighter weight 
beef carcasses in the dressed trade 
getting the preference, seems to be- 
eome more pronounced from year to 
year. If such trend continues to gain 
momentum, it seems likely that many 
feeders will find it necessary to shift 
from a yearling and two-year-old 
feeding operation to a calf feeding 
set-up, since many of the older steers 
cannot reach the desired finish with- 
out also exceeding the _ finished 
weights in popular demand. 

While indications of cattle numbers 
on feed as of April 1 reflected some op- 
timism, actual marketings up _ until 
early May were disappointingly large. 
At least a part of this continued liberal 
marketing was laid to continued in- 
creases in the cost of grain and the re- 
sultant marketing by feeders at an 
earlier date than originally anticipated. 





Some Encouragement 


There was some encouragement to be 
found in the pattern of marketing and 
cattle slaughter by mid-May. Although 
inspected slaughter through the first 
four months was up 8 per cent over last 
year, by mid-May cattle kill dropped 
5 per cent under a year ago with beef 
tonnage 2 per cent less than last year. 

At the same time, for the first time 
this year hog slaughter was down to 
only 5 per cent over last year and 
actual pork tonnage was practically 
even with a year ago, due to lighter 
weights being marketed. 

If such a pattern can continue for sev- 
eral weeks, the supply side of the pic- 
ture definitely will be in favorable 
position. 

Movement of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle into the Corn Belt states during 
April was down 25 per cent compared 
to a year ago, and for the first four 
months of 1956 shipment was down 
some 11 per cent. This also should put 
the supply side in a favorable position 
for the late summer and fall market. 





Continued dry weather over the 
southern plains had a bearish effeet 
upon trade in lightweight stocker cat. 
tle; prices worked 50 cents or more 
lower. On the other hand, demand wag 
fairly reliable for fleshy short-term 
steers and heifers at very little decline 
the latter class of cattle being rather 
hard to locate in large numbers. 

Movement of cows increased con- 
s:derably in the southern Plains also 
and prices broke 50 cents to $1, this 
being a typical seasonal development, 
except that dry weather apparently 
forced the movement about a month 
earlier than normal. 


Price Roundup 


Price-wise, choice fed steers were 
selling over the nation in a spread of 
$19 to $20.50, with a small volume of 
high choice and prime bringing $21 to 
$22.50, a few prime at Chicago occasion- 
ally getting $23.50 to $24. Good grade 
shortfed 


and plain quality steers 
brought $16 and $18.50, some commer. 
cial dairybreds downward to $14 


Choice fed heifers moved quite readily 
in all areas at $19 to $19.75, a limited 
volume of high choice and prime mak- 
ing $20 to $21.50. Good shortfed heifers 
brought $16 to $18.50. 

Beef cows of utility grade sold from 
$11.50 to $12.50 at many markets, but 
in the southern Plains prices were 
about $1 less. Canners and cutters sold 
at $9 to $11 but a spread of $7 to $10 
was taking thin cows in the southern 
Plains. 

Good and choice stocker and feeder 
steers in limited volume sold at $16 to 
$18.50, some on the short yearling 
order of high quality upward to $20 in 
a limited way. Good and choice heifers 
were selling relatively close to steers in 
a price spread of $16 to $17.50, and 
there were places where half-fat heifers 
scaling from 675 to 750 pounds brought 
$18 to $18.25 for a short-term feed. 


Few Fall Contracts 


Only a scattering of fall contracts was 
reported and the volume hardly repre- 
sented a trend. However, good and 
choice yearling steers up to 700 pounds 
or a little better were reported under 
contract for fall delivery at $16 to $17. 
One string of high quality Montana 
two-year-old steers was contracted for 
fall delivery at $15, with a small sort- 
out at $13. Not much in the way of 
heifer contracts was uncovered, some 
yearling heifers out of a string of $16 
steers reported at $14. 

The rather wide spread of recent 
years between yearling heifers and 
yearling steers in the fall has had a 
tendency at times to narrow some- 
what, and the trend in recent years 
toward lighter weight carcasses of 
beef would indicate that this wide 
spread has possibilities of narrowing, 
since quite often the finished cattle 
market in the spring has reflected a 
rather narrow price spread. Very 
few stock calves were under contract, 
some high quality Montana steer 
calves reported at $21, with the 
heifer end $17.75, fall delivery.—C.W. 
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BEEF PROMOTION 


A plastic cardboard phonograph rec- 
ord is being made available by Tee- 
Pak, Inc., Chicago, to packers to help 
frankfurter sales. The record can sub- 


stitute for the usual cardboard back- 
poard in a one-pound package of hot 
dogs. 


* * * 


Summer tourists will soon begin 
filling the highways. Is your ranch 
ready to promote beef with roadside 
signs extolling the product you raise? 
Bright-colored metal signs, 20 x 20- 
inches, which read “Enjoy BEEF for 
HEALTH,” are available at $2 each, 
postpaid, from Director of Informa- 
tion, American National Cattlemen’s 
Assoviation, 801 E. 17th Ave., Denver 
18, Colo. 

* * * 

The National Beef Council has estab- 
lished an official publication with its 
first issue of “The Beefeater.” It’s a 
slick-paper four-page tabloid, offering 
illustrated news of general interest to 
the beef cattle industry, and word of 
council activities. Distribution is free 
to all Beef Council members and asso- 
ciates, national livestock, agricultural 
and auction organization and trade pub- 
lications. The editor is Jeanne Waite. 

*” * * 

The executive committee of the beef 
promotion legislative committee of the 
California Cattlemen met recently in 
Berkeley to consider plans for the pro- 
ducer educational program. The group 
is composed of two representatives 
from each of the beef and dairy pro- 
ducer groups, Representatives of pro- 
ducer organizations attending the meet- 
ing unanimously adopted two proposed 
amendments to the California beef pro- 
motion legislation to be offered at the 
1957 session of the state legislature: 
(1) That all female cattle of any breed 
sold for reproduction or milking pur- 
poses be exempt from the 10-cent-per 
head fee; (2) That all calves weighing 
less than 200 pounds liveweight also be 
exempt from the fee. 

* * * ‘ 

A National Livestock Promotion 
Board was formed at a conference in 
Des Moines some weeks ago. More 
than a score of states had representa- 
tion at the meeting. The board was 
formed to (1) assist in forming state 
and national “meat product promo- 
tion” organizations; (2) coordinate 
work of these organizations; (3) pro- 
mote mark-off systems for funds; 
(4) promote cooperation of market- 
ing agencies, processors and retailers. 
The promotion board will consist of 
21 national livestock and farm organ- 
izations, including the American Na- 
tional, and other cooperating agen- 
cies. 


SS PAY BENEFITS 
Qualified persons 72 years old or 
more — whether still working and 
earning or not—are eligible to receive 
Social Security benefits. If you are 
one of these people, you should call 
at the SS office for further details. 
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New Grub Help Seen 


The common cattle grub can be pre- 
vented from developing within cattle. 
That has been demonstrated for the 
first time, says the USDA, by feeding 
an organic phosphate chemical—O, O- 
dimethy1-0-2, 4-5-trichlorophenyl phos- 
phorothicate—to grub-infested animals. 
The chemical, designated for experi- 
mental purposes as Dow ET-57, is sys- 
temic, moving through the bodies of 
cattle to destroy grubs wherever they 
occur in the flesh. 

Cattle grubs cost the livestock in- 
dustry an estimated $100 million an- 
nually in losses of meat, milk and dam- 
aged hides. At present, the pest is con- 
trolled by use of the insecticide ro- 
tenone to treat the grub after it makes 
an emergence hole through the hide on 
the back of an animal. As part of the 
new study, research is in progress to 
determine suitability of ET-57 in terms 
of grub control, toxic effects on the ani- 






mals and chemical residues in milk or 
flesh. The chemical is not the first 
systemic one to control grubs, but it 
is the first to prevent their emergence. 


NEW TYPE ABORTION 


Field and laboratory tests conducted 
by veterinary scientists in one of the 
western states have revealed a previ- 
ously undescribed bovine abortion 
entity, according to a report in the jour- 
nal of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. This new type of disease 
is characterized by sudden onset, se- 
vere losses, and a seasonal incidence 
for the period from July through Oc- 
tober. Once established in a herd the 
disease has occurred annually, with 
losses confined to first-calf heifers ex- 
cept during the first year when cows of 
all ages may be affected. So far the 
veterinary research workers have not 
been able to demonstrate the causa- 
tive agent. Studies are being continued. 





MR. J. L. LAWRENCE, Manager, Greene Pastures Farm, Elizabethtown, North Caro- 


lina, shown with some purebred polled 


Hereford calves that got low-level pheno- 


thiazine for worm control. His entire herd is treated regularly for worms. 


You can profit from 
this man’s experience— 


worms never get a chance in his herd! 


The Greene Pastures Farm has found 
that worm control really pays off. 


Mr. Lawrence says, ‘“‘We haven’t 
had any ‘knotty,’ unthrifty calves 
since controlling worms with pheno- 
thiazine.”’ The young stock get off 
to a better start, and the advantage 
shows up all the way through. 


Worms are controlled in the entire 
herd, all calves are fed low-level phe- 
nothiazine in pelleted feed accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendation. The older cattle in this 
herd,which averages about 700 head, 
are treated for worms each spring 
and fall. This spring a therapeutic 
dose was given in feed pellets, fed 
over several days. This method was 





found to be both easy and economi- 
cal for Greene Pastures Farm. 


It can be just as profitable for you 
to control worms in your beef or. 
dairy herd as it is for the Greene 
Pastures Farm. Many manufactur- 
ers of feed and minerals now offer 
products containing phenothiazine 
for worm control. Ask your supplier 
for these products. For free booklet 
on worm control, write Du Pont, 
Room 2533-N, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Moderate Grazing Pays 


RESULTS OF STUDY OF GRAZING 

on the northern Great Plains favor 
moderate grazing over heavy or light. 
This is the conclusion of researchers at 
the U. S. Range Livestock Experiment 
Station at Miles City, Mont. 

The research work, as related in 
Agricultural Research, a USDA pub- 
lication, involves range grazing under 
three intensities of use—heavy, mod- 
erate, and light. Included are studies 
of soil moisture, moisture infiltration, 
and soil compaction; plant density, com- 
position, and production; and rates of 
livestock reproduction and gains on the 
different rates of grazing. Four im- 
portant browse species of the area— 
greasewood, winterfat, shadscale, and 
big sagebrush—have been studied to 
determine utilization and the effects of 
winter grazing on these plants. Chem- 
ical analyses have been made at month- 
ly intervals (November through March) 
to determine the content of protein, 
phosphorus, and carotene. 


These studies have shown that 
there is a happy medium of use under 
which cattle and range thrive and 
gross return reaches its peak. They 
have also shown that there are de- 
grees of use that can spell disaster to 
cattlemen in the long run. Because 
of widely varying weather conditions 
from year to year, however, the in- 
jurious results of a heavy rate of 
utilization may develop slowly. 


Began 20 Years Ago 


Certain phases of the experiments 
began more than 20 years ago. But 
only in the past 7 years has it been 
possible to use breeding cows that are 
the progeny of the stock raised under 
each of the three grazing intensity pat- 
terns. Results thus obtained provide 
information on cumulative effects of the 
grazing intensities— not available, of 
course, in the earlier years of this re- 
search. 

Results in 1955 indicate that maxi- 
mum gross return per acre occurs under 
moderate grazing—that calves so grazed 
average “top good” grade at weaning, 
compared with “low good” for heavy 
grazing and “top good” to “low choice” 
on light grazing. 

Six lots of cows are being used in 
the experiment—two lots for each graz- 
ing intensity. Intensities cover a range 
ef 1 cow to each 23 acres for heavy 
grazing, 1 to 31 acres for moderate, and 
1 to 39 acres for light. Under heavy 
grazing, 71 percent of the cows pro- 
duced calves. These made an average 
daily gain of 1.6 pounds. Pounds of calf 
produced per cow at weaning averaged 
268, and pounds of calf per acre 
amounted to 11.6. On moderate graz- 
ing, 86 percent of the cows produced 
calves. These gained 1.8 pounds daily 
and averaged 428 pounds at weaning, 
calf pounds produced per acre amount- 
ing to 12.1. Ninety-three percent of the 
cows produced calves in the light graz- 
ing experiment. These gained 1.9 










14 


pounds a day, weighed an average of 
438 pounds at weaning, and provided 
1 


0.5 pounds of calf per acre. 


Moderation Best 


These results favor moderate graz- 
ing over heavy or light. Heavy graz- 
ing not only resulted in smaller calf 
crops and lighter gains but also 
caused some injury to the range over 
a long period. Light grazing proved 
that there is an optimum rate of use 
that provides desired response in beef 
and range yield — that below this 
point, ranchers are not getting the 
most out of their range. 


Grazing under heavy intensity, the 
studies revealed, reduces range plants’ 
vigor. It also causes a shift from tall 
to short grasses, including blue grama 
and buffalo grass—not as productive 
as the native tall grasses. Further, tall 
grasses stick up through the snow, per- 
mitting the stock to see and eat them 
readily during the winter. 

The studies also show that heavy 
grazing causes changes in soil com- 
position. Trampling leaves little grass 
residue to rot and replenish the soil. 
This affects both soil structure and fer- 
tility. Frequently, trampling as a re- 
sult of overgrazing hardens the soil 
surface so that moisture permeation is 
retarded to some extent. 


Big Area 


The Northern Great Plains area em- 
braces parts of Montana, North and 
South Dakota, and a corner of Wyoming 
—114 million acres, 85 million of them 
suitable for grazing. Aim of these range 
grazing experiments is to determine 
average response under virtually all the 
weather and moisture conditions that 
livestock and range encounter in that 
area over a period of years. Short-term 
experiments have not proved trust- 
worthy. 


It has taken fully 20 years of re- 
search at Miles City to observe changes 
in vegetative, soil, and moisture con- 
ditions accruing from heavy grazing. 
Such use, if carried to extremes, could 
permanently impair the productivity of 
these lands. 


YIPPEE! 


Here’s an unforeseen offshoot of the 
TV business: A Chicago inventor-man- 
ufacturer reports he sells more saddles 
for “livingroom cowboys” than others 


sell for honest-to-gosh horses. Accord. 
ing to the Chicago Daily Drovers Jour. 
nal, the saddle, made for junior cow. 
boys, is real leather, with a custom. 
made saddle seat, complete with con. 
chos, leather tie strings, bedroll and 
bright saddle blanket. It’s mounted on 
a stationary tripod and the rider can’t 
fall off no matter how wild the chase 
or rugged the terrain in the screen 
thriller. 


ICC ACTS ON CAR SHORTAGE 


The Interstate Commerce Comission 
is trying to relieve the car shortage 
situation which plagues shippers every 
year. American National Traffic Man- 
ager Chas. E. Blaine advises the ICC 
has issued orders to carriers setting 
forth five specific operating provisions 
the purpose of which are to compel the 
railroads to “discontinue slow sched- 
uling and circuitous routing of loaded 
freight cars.” The commission points 
out that “such deliberate delay in the 
movement of loaded freight cars en- 
ables shippers of lumber, for example, 
to load lumber which has not been sold 
and to search for buyers while the 
lumber is in transit. The intended re- 
sult of such practices is to permit some 
shippers to use freight cars for storage.” 
The order at present is temporarily re- 
strained under an injunction obtained 
by some lumber shippers in the North- 
west. 


WESTERN RAILS ALLOWED 
GRAIN RATE CUT BY ICC 


The ICC last month gave permission 
for western railroads to cut freight 
rates on feed grains and other coarse 
grains to “recapture” traffic lost to un- 
regulated truckers. No specific cuts 
were ordered, but the commission cited 
certain rate “floors” set in 1934 below 
which minimum levels the roads could 
file new tariffs. Principally affected in 
the case are the Union Pacific; Missouri 
Pacific; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. 


THEY TRAVEL TOO 
You thought only people ...? The 
USDA says it’s an unusually stay-at- 
home steer these days that hasn’t lived 
in two or three states before he’s 
pointed toward the packing plant. 


RATES UP RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES FOR 
Rail rates on live- 


90 per cent above 


stock and meats are AGRICU LTURAL PRO DUCTS 





the 1945 level. Truck 
rates are up, too, but 
the rangeman is not 
so vitally affected 
because much of his 
stock is hauled in 
his own truck or by 
carriers exempt 
from ICC regula- 
tions as to rates. 
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ASSN. NOTES 


he board of directors of the Kansas 
oe ick Association believes that ad- 
dition: | organizations are not necessary 
for th promotion of meat. In a letter 
to sec -etaries of state cattlemen’s as- 
sociation, Secretary A. G. Pickett ex- 
plains that the Kansas organization has 
“alwa s been in favor of a vigorous 
progres mn through research, education 
and p:omotion,” but if present associa- 
tions ‘are not active and capable of 
handling this project along with others 


we believe they should fold up.” The 
promotion work, says the letter, should 
be handled by a standing committee of 


associations that are already “going 
concerns.” The “longtime and effective” 
work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the American Meat 
Institute was cited. |““We should work 
for broader and increased support of 
our present associations, including the 
Meat Board,” the letter declared. 


Kern County Branch of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, meeting 
at Bakersfield asked the USDA to 
change standards for beef grading so 
the two most important factors would 
be (1) conformation of carcass and (2) 
age of the animal when slaughtered, 
with finish of carcass to be of secondary 
consideration. The resolution proposed 
the new standard grade and present 
commercial, good, choice and prime 
grades be replaced by six new grades; 
ie, Choice #1, Choice #2, Choice #3, 
Good #1, Good #2, Good #3. 

Choice grades would be of excellent 
conformation and young or red-bone 
cattle. Choice #1 would equal or bet- 
ter present average-choice; Choice #2 
would be present high-good or low- 
choice; Choice #3 would be similar to 
the new standard grade (previously 
low-good.) Good grades would need 
only fair conformation and could be 
older cattle; Good #1 would be young 
with good outside finish; Good #2 
would include older cattle with con- 
siderable finish; Good #3, thin heifer- 
ettes, off-quality steers and heifers. 


Members of the North Park (Colo.) 
Stockgrowers Association, meeting last 
month at Walden, elected Dud Chedsey 
of Coalmont president, succeeding 
Oliver Meyring, and Kenny Carlstrom 
of Walden vice-president. The stock- 
men approved a 10-cent deduction per 
head on cattle sales for beef promotion 
use. The group voted to hold a fall fair 
instead of one in the spring. American 
National public relations director Lyle 
Liggett was a speaker at the meeting. 


The annual convention of the Utah 
Cattlemen’s Association has been moved 
up from early 1957 to Dec. 7-8, 1956, 
at Salt Lake City. Secretary E. S. Craw- 
ford explains that with the earlier dat- 
ing, the meeting will precede, instead 
of follow, the state legislature term. 


Robert Morehouse was_ re-elected 
president of the Northern Lake County 
(Oregon) Stockmen’s Association at a 
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meeting at Ft. Rock. Mrs. Eleanor Der- | 


rick was named secretary. The asso- 
ciation is made up of ranchers with 
range on the Ft. Rock district of the 
Deschutes National Forest. 


Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Associa- 
tion directors have named Don F. Mag- 
danz of Pierce, Nebr. secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization; he succeeds 
Harlan Hollowell of Milledgeville, I1., 
recently resigned. Mr. Magdanz will 
continue to perform the duties of his 
present position as secretary-treasurer 
of the Nebraska Livestock Feeders As- 
sociation. 


NIMPA MEETS 


Beef panel discussions of the Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation at Chicago last month took 
strong note of importance of beef grad- 
ing for the independent packer because 


the average small packer is forced to | 


use grading as a substitute for expen- 
sive brand advertising. It was brought 
out that grading should receive less 
criticism and more support to make it 
succeed. Nearly half of all beef is now 
federally graded; roughly 60 per cent 
of it is choice. 

Re-elected for the third year as presi- 
dent of the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association in Chicago was 
Chris E. Finkbeiner, of Little Rock, 
Ark. John E. Thompson, Chicago, was 
re-elected first vice-president. Execu- 
tive secretary is John A. Killick. 


AUCTION GROUP TO MEET 


The annual convention of the Ameri- | 


can National Livestock Auction Associ- 
ation will be held June 14-16 in Denver. 


This ninth annual gathering will bring | 
to Colorado livestock auction market | 
owners, operators, employees and their | 


families from throughout the nation. 


THEY TELL YOU HOW 


A new booklet just off the press for 
free farm distribution, is entitled “Feed 
Handling Equipment.” It was written 
by two Idaho University professors, 


J. E. Dixon and J. W. Martin, and it in- | 


cludes such information as how to con- 
vert wagons and trucks to make unload- 
ing automatic; how portable elevators 
can be installed to lift feed from trench 
silos; how mechanical feed bunks can 
cut labor costs. 


REGIONAL PICTURE... 
(From P. 10) 


bers of milk cattle in the East, where 
they equal beef cattle in number, hold 
the eastern increase in all cattle to only 
slightly more than the rate of growth 
in the West, where beef outnumber 
milk cattle 4% to 1. Thus little regional 
redistribution in the number of all cat- 
tle and calves has taken place; the ap- 
portionment between regions is about 
the same in 1956 as it was in 1949. The 
Northeast has lost and mountain and 
Pacific West has gained one percentage 
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James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 








point. The Southeast has gained two 
points and the Plains have lost the same 
number. These changes are scarcely 
significant. 
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Beef Boosting 
In Spotlight 


(THE PROMOTION OF BEEF took the 

spotlight in discussions at the 30th 
annuai convention of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association in Spokane last 
month. Speakers who stressed the im- 
portance of active beef boosting work 
included Max Cullen of Chicago, assist- 
tant secretary-manager of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; Forest 
Noel, executive director of the National 
Beef Council; E. F. Forbes, president- 
manager of Western States Meat 
Packers Association, San Francisco; 
C. W. McMillan, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
Dan Thornton, Gunnison, Colo. cattle- 
man who retired from his state’s gov- 
ernorship last year. 


John McMinimee was re-elected to 
preside over the organization another 
year; Edward Francisco was elected 
first vice-president; Jay Agnew and 
Al Matsen, district vice-presidents. 
J. K. “Pat” Ford is the secretary; he 
reported a 4,000-member listing in 33 
county groups. The members voted 
to hold the 1957 convention in Wenat- 
chee; confirming selection will be 
made by the board of directors at a 
later date. 

The Washington resolutions called for 
representation on the state game com- 
mission; asked for deer and elk hunt- 
ing plan; asked for strong trespass 
rules; wanted study of marketing. 

The cattlemen wished research to be 
conducted against Dalmatian toadflax, 
a dangerous range weed of the Pacific 
Northwest, and continuation of other 
weed controls; urged property tax laws 
to include annual livestock production 
in exempted farm products and an 
equitable assessment structure; ex- 
pressed support for the youth range 
management camp held annually in the 
state. 

The resolutions further: opposed 
freight rate reduction on westbound 
packinghouse products and _ dressed 
meats; asked that markets deduct 5 
cents per head from cattle consignors 
for beef promotion. They asked full 
appropriation of funds under the Ander- 
son-Mansfield Act for range revegeta- 
tion; also on range improvement and 
maintenance on national forest lands 
under the Granger-Thye Act, and a 
study into forage use on public lands. 


Coloradoans 
Favor Checkoff 


r | YHE COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S 
Association will be led next year 
by a new slate of officers, named 

at the annual convention May 23-26 in 

Colorado Springs. Succeeding Bob 


Burghart of the Springs in the presi- 
dency is Tom Field of Gunnison; second 
is Robert Schafer of 


vice-president 
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Boyero; another second vice-president 
is M. McAlpine of Redwing; Jack Wad- 
low, Whitewater, treasurer. David G. 
Rice, Jr., of Denver is the executive 
secretary. 

The program of speakers featured 
Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent 
of the Union Pacific Railroad; Writer- 
Economist Francis A. Kutish; Rilea W. 
Doe, vice-president of Safeway Stores; 
Iowa Farmer David P. Livingston, and, 
as banquet toastmaster, Chester H. 
Lauck, formerly of the radio team Lum 
and Abner and now with Continental 
Oil Company. 

Other highlights included two panel 
discussions; the second, on the subject 
“What’s Ahead,” was moderated by 
Willard Simms of the National West- 
ern Stock Show and included Claude 
Olson, former president of the South 
Dakota Stock Growers; American Na- 
tion President Don C. Collins; C. T. 
“Tad” Sanders, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Beef Council. 


In their resolutions the stockmen ap- 
proved the voluntary check-off system 
at central markets, livestock auctions 
and sales rings of 10 cents per head to 
finance beef promotion; approved pres- 
ent public utility zoning plan for estab- 
lishing and adjusting livestock truck 
rates; supported passage of the Barrett 
water bill protecting state water rights; 
urged reduction of assessed valuations 
on all farm buildings except dwelling 
and garage; opposed any eminent do- 
main legislation. 

The cattlemen also opposed any re- 
strictions or limitations on lessees to 
post state owned lands; recommended 
an annual quota on all imports of live- 
stock and livestock products to equal 
poundage exported previous year; en- 
dorsed S.B. 3181 calling for repeal of the 
wartime 3 per cent federal transporta- 
tion tax on all agriculture and livestock 
products; urged full penalties in cattle 
theft cases. 

They endorsed an accelerated official 
calfhood voluntary vaccination pro- 
gram for beef herds in the state; pro- 
tested BLM proposals to reduce per- 
mitted livestock on Taylor grazing land 
in some local areas; asked for maximum 
authorized appropriation for range im- 
provements; endorsed H.R. 8750 on 
watershed protection; urged adoption of 





A “ 


New officers of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association elected in late May 
at Colorado Springs. L. to r.: Tom Field, 
Gunnison, president; Robert Schafer, 





the Reed-Dirksen amendment limiting 
top individual income tax rate to 25 per 
cent and beginning rate to less than 1 
per cent with abolishment of the jp. 
heritance tax laws. 


Aid Question 
Gets Tie Vote 


(THAT PART OF THE MEMBERSHIP 

of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion that attended the May 9 conven- 
tion in Bend was unable, in a resolu- 
tions debate, to break a tie vote on one 
of the proposals, with the result that the 
question will be put to a vote by the 
full paid-up membership of the organ- 
ization. Subject of the controversial 
resolution is a federal assistance pro- 
gram, which was advocated as a tem- 
porary expedient, provided it would 
avoid accumulation of stored supplies 
and would not entail controls over pro- 
duction. 


In their other resolutions, the Ore- 
gonians voted in favor of planned range 
improvement on forest lands and a con- 
trol program against brush of various 
kinds; called for congressional appro- 
priation of funds to control noxious and 
poisonous weeds on national forest 
lands; opposed public lands bills H. R. 
9179, 8549 and 8944; protested further 
removal of lands except on basis of mil- 
itary necessity and endorsed the Amer- 
ican National’s resolution on _ with- 
drawal of public lands; opposed S. 3444 
proposing establishment of federal- 
state land study commissions. 

They asked the government to ex- 
pand its beef purchase program, and 
called for expanded work in the state 
against internal parasites; opposed any 
reduction of rail freight rates on west- 
bound dressed meats without a similar 
reduction on livestock rates; urged con- 
tinuing research into increasing uses 
of agricultural products; approved 


establishment of the so-called federal 
system, whereunder representatives 
would be elected on a basis of popula- 
tion. There was also a resolution asking 
for a number of game and wildlife con- 
trols, and one which called for certain 
changes in the state’s brucellosis law. 





Boyero, first vice-president; Jack Wad- 
low, Whitewater, treasurer; R. E. Jones, 
Yampa, and M. McAlpine, Redwing, 
vice-presidents. 
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Also requested was controlled experi- 
ment: tion by the BAI into possibilities 
of using Anaplasma Central in this 
country; recommended was appoint- 
ment of an association committee to 
work on developing a county “package 
membership” program. The cattlemen 
favored a sales tax, with certain pro- 
visions, over local property taxes; sup- 
porte! S.3740 and H. R. 9885 revision 
the Packers and Stockyards Act; ap- 
proved a plan to charge no brand in- 
spection fee on a calf unless it sells for 
more than $3; recommended that more 
funds be made available for range 
management and improvement; asked 
for establishment of a state beef com- 
mission. 

Garland Meador of Prairie City 
was re-elected president; George Rus- 
sell of Vale, vice-president. New sec- 
ond vice-presidents are Ernie Davis, 
Baker County; Ted Hyde, Klamath 
County; Walt Schrock, Crook County; 
Walter Fisher, Clackamas County; 
Al Powers, Coos County. 

Eugene was chosen 1957 convention 
city. 


Mont. Backs 
Beef Council 


= 





TION of the Montana Stockgrow- | 


i 72ND ANNUAL CONVEN. | 


ers Association at Billings was set 
down as a good one to which many 


members came to take part in all ses- | 


sions. Receiving particular mention 


was a panel discussion, on the subject | 
“Price Spread and Beef Marketing Mar- | 
gins.” Moderator was Howard Doggett | 
of the USDA, Washington; participants | 
were Wesley Hardenbergh, head of the | 
American Meat Institute, Chicago; Cecil | 
Hellbusch, Denver, regional public re- | 
lations director for Safeway Stores; | 


David Dolnick, Chicago, director of re- | 


search, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America; 
Knut Johnson, president of the Corn 
Belt Feeders Association, Elburn, II1.; 
Don Tavenner, Deer Lodge, 


manager of the Northern Hotel. 


Programmed speakers included Dan 


Fulton, outgoing president; 
Aronson, state governor; 

Ralph Miracle; Don Collins, head of the 
American National; R. H. Painter, Ca- 
nadian livestock insect specialist; Pub- 


J. Hugo 


lisher Nelson R. Crow, Los Angeles; | 


Forest Noel, executive director, Nation- 
al Beef Council; William Cheney of the 
Montana Livestock Commission. 


In his talk, American National Presi- 
dent Collins pointed out that “today’s 
homemaker can buy the finest beef in 
history at bargain prices any place in 
the country. ... Every phase of our 


expanding beef promotion activities | 


must be geared to the needs and think- 
Ing of the homemaker; providing ever- 
increasing quality is good service and, 
thus, good business.” 


Jack S. Brenner of Grant, Mont., 
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Mont., | 
ranch operator; Ray Bering of Billings, | 


Secretary | 





was named president of the associa- 
tion; Gene Etchart, Glasgow, first 
vice-president; Wayne Bratten, Win- 
nett, second vice-president. 

A convention highlight was the an- 
nouncement by Wallis Huidekoper of 
Big Timber, long-time rancher and 
leader in the state’s livestock industry, 
that he was making a gift of his ranch 





Order from your 





to the Endowment and Research Foun- 
dation of Montana State College for use 
of the state veterinary research labora- 
tory, to be known as the Huidekoper 
Veterinary Research Station. 
Convention resolutions asked the 
American National to continue its sup- 
port of the National Beef Council and 
its beef promotion program; called for 


Saves many a spoiled 
Most 
housewives find this one of 


dinner, too! 


the handiest spots for 
an extension telephone. 
The cost is only 

3 or 4 pennies a day. 
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study of feasibility of collecting 5 cents 
per head on all direct sales of cattle to 
Montana Beef Council for beef pro- 
motion; commended CowBelles for 
their efforts with special emphasis on 
Beef for Father’s Day. 

Also, they expressed disapproval of 
any interpretation of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act or regulations pub- 
lished under it by the USDA hindering 
or obstructing deductions on cattle sales 
for promotion; endorsed work of the 
Montana and National Beef councils; 
asked for continuing reduction of deer 
and antelope numbers and special non- 
resident hunting licenses in this con- 
nection. 

The Montanans recommended estab- 
lishment of a western research labora- 
tory to study diseases peculiar to the 
range states; requested the animal dis- 
ease eradication branch of the USDA to 
try to develop a “screen test” for beef 
cattle in connection with brucellosis re- 
certification; unalterably opposed price 
supports on beef cattle; recommended 
that in times of surplus meat production 
import quotas be cut and tariffs raised 
to protect the U. S. livestock industry. 

They further favored research on 
urinary calculi and appropriation of 
funds for such research; asked the ICC 
to take steps to assure prompt return 
of all stock cars to their owners; called 
for amendment of the state constitution 
to allow for interim legislature com- 
mittees; called for appointment of an 
association committee to draw up a bill 
or bills for protection of stockmen and 
their stock being driven on public high- 
ways in high-speed traffic conditions; 
suggested control of seismograph ex- 
ploration activities. 


Meat - Words & Phrases 


Our language is filled with a number 
of words and phrases derived from the 
livestock industry. Hidden in ‘such 
prosaic words as steak, pork, wiener, 
bologna, etc., are many stories of high 
adventure, according to National Live 
Stock Producer. 


The meat-words and meat-phrases 
offer an intimate panorama of man- 
kind’s 10,000 year struggle during his 
march across Asia, across Europe and 
to the United States. 


Take the simple word “meat.” It 
comes from the Saxon words “mete” or 
“mad” meaning “moist food.” Sausage 
literally means “salt meat,” the jour- 
ney meat of mankind since the dawn 
of civilization. 


Salami, the world’s oldest “fancy 
sausage,” was invented as a victory 
meat in riotous celebration over the 
defeat of King Salamis just 2,436 years 
ago. 

Steak comes from the Scandinavian 
“steik” meaning “meat on a_ stick” 
which is how the early Norsemen 
cooked their meat. 

Beef is a hand-me-down from the 
Norman conquerors of England whose 
name for an ox was “bos” (hence the 
popular name of Bossy for cows). The 
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C. H. Bantham 
is president of 
the New York 
Beef Cattlemen’s 
Association, far 
to the east of 
most of the PRO- 
DUCER’s ranch- 
er-readers. He is 
manager of the 
Iroquois Farm at 
Cooperstown, 
N. Y., which is in 
a rich dairying 
section of the 
state. The farm 
is owned by F. Ambrose Clark of 
Cooperstown and Westbury, L. I.; it is 
described by Mr. Bantham as a highly 
diversified 2,200-acre operation at the 
headwaters of the Susquehanna River. 

“In a sense,” says Mr. Bantham, “this 
could be called a farm of ‘vertical’ 
diversification, as much of its produc- 
tion carries all the way through to the 
ultimate consumer. For example, the 
produce from its 105 head of commer- 
cial Angus beef cows is completely pro- 
cessed through the stages of growing, 
fattening, fitting, slaughtering, aging, 
to processing into retail cuts of fresh 


Mr. Bantham 





French used the word “boef’” meaning 
beef or beef cattle. 


Pork, of course, comes from the Latin 
“porcus” meaning pig. Ham, of Saxon- 
Germanic ancestry, literally means 
“shin bone.” “Bacho” meaning “smoked 
pork” eventually became “bacon.” Hock 
is the Scotch word “hough” meaning 
“heel.” 


Corned beef, the gastronomic de- 
light of the Irish and English, has noth- 
ing to do with the cereal but the pro- 
cess of curing with “corns of salt.” 


Hamburger, of course, is a lesson in 
city pride from Germany transported 
to America by early German butchers. 


The sandwich plate of cold cuts goes 
back to the Earl of Sandwich who lived 
during the reign of George III and the 
American revolution. Captain Cook 
named the Sandwich Islands after him 
(now the Hawaiian Islands). 

The Earl liked to gamble and re- 
fused to stop for meals so his servants 
brought the meal to him in the form 
of meat between two slices of bread 
—a Sandwich—which he could hold in 
one hand and continue gambling with 
the other. 

Various historians cite Henry VIII, 
James I and Charles II as each having 
actually—at dinner’s burping end— 
knighted the remains of an excellent 
beef as “Sir Loin.” It’s a good story 
but more likely the word is derived 
from the French “surlonge”’ meaning 
the upper loin. 

The word chop comes from the Dan- 
ish “kappen” meaning “to cut off” 
rather the pidgin English of China 
where “chop chop” means “hurry up.” 


meat sold to the public through its 
farm-operated meat market.” This 
holds true also for the plant’s sheep, 
hog, poultry and dairy cattle depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Bantham worked on the Iroquois 
Farm from 1936 to 1942 as accountant, 
and in 1942 he assumed the manage- 
ment of the establishment. He is 54 
vears old; married; has a son and a 
daughter, both married, and three 
grandsons. He is a past president of 
Cooperstown Rotary Club and of the 
town’s chamber of commerce, and is 
a long-time member and past foreman 
of the volunteer fire company of the 
village. 

The village of Cooperstown is small 
—3,500 population—situated on pictur- 
esque Otsego Lake; it has attained na- 
tional recognition as the home of the 
Baseball Hall of Fame and Village 
Crossroads or, as it is better known, the 
Farmers’ Museum. Both of these at- 
tract thousands of visitors during the 
tourist season. 

(Editor’s Note: Since giving the 
above information to the PRODUCER, 
Mr. Bantham has stepped down from 
the presidency, succeeded by Robert 
Watson, Clyde, N.Y.) 


NEW ABORTION DRUG 


A report from Colorado A.&M. Col- 
lege shows veterinarians there have 
successfully aborted feedlot heifers 
with a new type drug, Repositoldiethyl- 
stilbestrol. They have injected the drug 
in 256 heifers in northern Colorado 
feedlots since last fall and aborted from 
50 to 86 per cent of them—success de- 
pending mainly on how long the heifers 
were pregnant before getting the in- 
jections. Cost ranged from 75 cents to 
$1.50 per head, depending on dosage, 
plus a charge for examination (usually 
about $1). This compares with the 
$40-per-head “dock” that buyers com- 
monly penalize fat, calfy heifers. 

Best success was noted in the test 
on heifers up to three months preg- 
nant; 86 per cent aborted within three 
to 27 days after a single shot. While 
the drug aborts heifers pregnant six 
months or more, results were not as 
good; from 50 to 63 per cent aborted. 
About one heifer in 50, in this group 
only, developed complications, such as 
going off feed, forming large udders 
susceptible to mastitis, etc. It is be- 
lieved that the drug would be safe 
enough to use on valuable breeding 
animals that have been mismated. 
Veterinarians at the college urge ex- 
amination of heifers to determine preg- 
nancy before giving the injections. In 
case an open heifer is injected, it will 
come into heat for three to 10 days and 
there may be some udder development. 
Examination of the whole herd and 
limiting treatment to pregnant animals 
eliminates loss of weight and any 
chances of incorrect injection. 
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S°OILAGE HALT 


Con‘'°ol of food-spoilage bacteria is 
now foreseen through use of atomic 
radiat.on and antibiotics. Results of 
studies in progress in Nevada may make 
it pos ble for the housewife to leave 
fresh <teaks out of the refrigerator for 
a day or two if necessary, without fear 
of thei: deterioration. Commercial fish- 
eries i: Canada and poultry processors 
in the United States are reported to 
be making use of purified antibiotics 
as a preservative, and work is now in 
progress to keep beef fresh. An Ohio 
State University report indicates slight 
additions of antibiotics such as aureo- 
mycin may delay spoilage in meats 48 


hours or longer. 

A recent article in the Reader’s Di- 
gest, condensed from a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post story, says the new method 
may be “the biggest advance in food 
processing since development of frozen 
foods 25 years ago.” In treating steers, 
aureomycin is injected through the 
blood vessels immediately after slaugh- 
tering. Fresh-killed chickens are cooled 
with the usual ice-slush bath, but the 
bath is spiked with aureomycin. The 
process, called ‘“Acronize,” demonstra- 
ted, in other tests, a marked tender- 
izing effect on beef. 

Residue studies conducted independ- 
ently by industry and government re- 
veal no significant trace of antibiotic 
left in treated foods after cooking. The 
Food and Drug Administration has 
cleared use of aureomycin in protect- 
ing chickens, and studies now under 
way are expected to lead soon to FDA’s 
approval on beef and lamb. Dr. Her- 
bert E. Robinson, laboratories director 
for Swift & Company, Chicago, told 
convened cattlemen attending the 
Washington State College Beef Cattle 
Day last month that the new work may 
bring about a revolution in the whole 
food-processing industry. 


NATIONAL VIEWS 


Forest Service appropriations actions 
of interest to cattlemen include: (1) 
Range resource management. Budget 
request for fiscal year was $1,110,400— 
$100,000 more than last year. House ap- 
proved increase; Senate raised it by 
another $500,000. .. . (2) Range vegeta- 
tion. Request was $715,000, same as 
last year. House approved request; Sen- 
ate raised it by $500,000. . . . (3) Co- 
operative range improvements. Request 
was $700,000, approximately full ap- 
propriation under Granger-Thye Act. 
Approved in full by both House and 
Senate. 

* * * 

A cooperative marketing organization 
has asked through its Denver house 
that the USDA quash Denver Stock- 
yards Co. Ruling 10 which restricts 
commission men and traders using 
Denver market facilities from buying 
cattle in most of Colorado and divert- 
ing them from the Denver market. In 
December, the USDA refused the mar- 
keting organization’s request that the 
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stockyards rule be found invalid “on 
its face” and in restraint of trade with- 
out a hearing. The USDA also denied a 
stockyard’s request for a subpeona of 
the marketing association’s records, 


saying a subpeona would not be given | 


until the marketing association pre- | 
sented testimony. The USDA said it 


found nothing in the Packers and Stock- 


yards Act that would prevent the stock- | 


yards from doing anything not spe- 
cifically authorized. 
* * * 


Per capita consumption of meat in | 


the South, says USDA, is expected to 
rise about 28 per cent by 1975. Under 


full employment conditions, this would | 


mean an increase from an estimated 
122 pounds in 1950 to 156 pounds per 
person. The figures are issued as part 


of a research study finding by the | 


USDA in cooperation with 10 southern 


state agricultural experiment stations. | 


. & 6 


Young Commercial cattle will be | 


called “Standard” on June 1 under a | 


new arrangement of federal beef grades 


which has split the old Commercial into | 


two divisions—the “Standard,” 
“Commercial,” retained for older ani- 
mals in the class. The grades for 
slaughter cattle will be Prime, Choice, 
Good, Standard, Commercial, Utility, 
Cutter, Canner. 
* * ok 

Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA, 

reports that the United States is at 


present producing nearly a third of | 
the world total of lard and more than | 


half the total output of tallow and 
greases. The U. S. in 1955 exported 562 
million pounds of lard and 1.3 billion 
pounds of tallow and greases—more 
than 80 per cent of total world trade on 
them, with supplies of animal fats 
available for export here promising to 


sigh Tine 


and | 








that animals can’t tear-up, and won’t wear out. Priced 
so low you can’t afford to be without them. Easy to 
install. Attach to any post, anywhere. No service prob- 
lems. Just fill ’em and forget ’em. Giant 3” marine rope 
provides perfect rubbing and scratching surface. Auto- 
matic valve releases just the right amount of oil onto 
rope as cattle use it. Oils cattle thoroughly. Nothing 
else like it! The “oiler of the future”! Install them now! 
Accept This “FREE TRIAL’ OFFER! 
Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk! Write for Illustrated 
Literature, quantity prices, and 30-Day Trial Plan. 


Dept. 3 
8701 No. 29th St. — Omaha, Nebraska 
| Okay! Send literature on Rope-Wick Oilers and 
details of ’30-DAY TRIAL PLAN” to 
| Name 
Address 





Silence may be golden—but not when 


purchased with hush money. 


‘ 





CASTRATION 
Te. eee 
USE BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 
@ Minimum growth 
set back 
@ No hemorrhage 
@ Minimum surgical 
shock 
@ No septic infection 
@ No maggots 
@ No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy 
BE SURE [T’S STAMPED 
WITH THE WORD BURDIZZO 


WHR 


In this north-central cattle 
country it’s about time 


to turn the bulls with the cows 


for a big calf crop use plenty of bulls 


for top quality calves use top bulls 


Nothing new about this we know, BUT 
it is NEW to know WHR has some good 2 year old 
bulls to meet your immediate needs—ready for 
heavy work. You'll like ‘em. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
"the calf-getting kind” 











be even larger this year. (We import 
practically no lard and just minor 
amounts of tallow.) 

ES * * 

The U.S. Supreme Court has decided 
that a county agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committee, represent- 
ing the secretary of agriculture, may 
enter a farm and measure the acreage 
of wheat to determine compliance with 
the wheat acreage allotment for the 
farm. 

ok * ok 

Soil Conservation Districts now cover 
more than 1% billion acres, with about 
80 per cent of all land in the U.S. 
within the boundaries—including 85 per 
cent of all farmland and 90 per cent in 
number of all farms and ranches. There 
are 2,700 such districts, completely cov- 
ering a third of the states. 

* eS BS 

Under a Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute contract, the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Foundation is ex- 
ploring the feasibility of tenderizing 
beef through a combination of freeze- 
dehydration and enzyme application 
during rehydration and before cooking. 

At its convention in Reno in 1955, the 
American National adopted a resolution 
favoring basic research in the field of 
beef tenderization and urging encour- 
agement by all segments of the industry 
and government agencies toward the 
objective. 

* ok * 

The Senate Interior Committee will 
hold a hearing June 19 on the nomina- 
tion of Former Congressman Wesley A. 
D’Ewart of Montana to be assistant sec- 
retary of the interior, pending since 
Jan. 12. Former Senator Fred A. Sea- 
ton has been named by President Eisen- 
hower to be secretary of the interior. 


‘CATTLEMEN'S 
CHURCH WINDOW’’ 


Most churches are decorated with 
stained glass windows depicting var- 
ious scenes, but a Gunnison, Colo. 
church is the only one in the United 
States that has a window symbolizing 
the cowboy. 


It was in 1915 that citizens of the 
mountain-ringed ranching community 
traveled to Denver and hired the artist 
to design the window. Made of multi- 
colored panels of glass, it shows a cow- 
boy astride his horse watching a moun- 
tain sunrise. It was placed in the Meth- 
odist Church where it stayed for many 
years as a tribute to the time and money 
ranchers in the area had devoted to 
the church. 


When the church was torn down in 
1945 the window was stored for a while, 
then recently placed in the vestibule of 
the newly erected Community Church. 
Beneath it are carved these words by 
Charles A. Page: 

The symbol of our western lands 

Surveys his land and rising sun and pauses 
In the saddle for a time, his face 

toward an unseen cross. 

Upon the pommel rests his hands 


And worships on this day of days 
The resurrection of our Lord. 


—Gene Sperry. 
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MONTANA STUDY 
ON GAINABILITY 


R4?PID GAINS AND INCREASED 
ABILITY to convert feed to high- 
quality beef on the range or in the feed- 
lot are results of research underway at 
the United States Range Livestock Ex- 
periment Station, Miles City, Mont. 

ARS researchers, in cooperation with 
the Montana experiment station, are 
following a program of inbreeding and 
continuous production testing to deter- 
mine their progress. 

Selection and line breeding over a 
period of 20 years has enabled research- 
ers to increase the average perform- 
ance level of many of the desirable 
characteristics that make for efficient 
beef production in individual animals 
or specific lines of cattle. 

A 10-year comparison of steers, sired 
at the station by a single line of inbred 
bulls, stands out as an example of the 
degree to which such characteristics can 
be improved. 

Four groups of steers, started in the 
feedlot at weaning weights averaging 
442 pounds, gained an average of 1.99 
pounds daily, weighed 904 pounds out 
of the feedlot, and ate 586 pounds of 
grain for each 100 pounds of gain. Ten 
years later, another group of steers 





The American Meat Institute period- 
ically sends clipsheets to editors offer- 
ing copy and art on beef and other 
meat. Recent material points out that 
“beef supplies are sufficient to yield 
enough meat for all beef lovers—those 
who like it several times a week, those 
hankering for the beginning of the 
‘cook it outdoors’ season, and those 
who like the security of a home freezer 
well stocked with meat. 

“For every-day eating, best buys in- 
clude pot roasts, stew meat, ground beef 
for loaves, hamburgers, and meat balls, 
and oven roasts. Alfresco cooks or 
‘chefs’ can choose from beef steaks for 
charcoal grilling. T-bone, club, rib, 
tenderloin, and minute steaks, and the 
frozen steaks, too, are popular choices 
for outdoor cooking. 

“Foresighted homemakers will freeze 
many cuts of the high quality beef now 
available at attractive prices. Remem- 
ber, beef may be stored six to eight 
months in a home freezer which main- 
tains temperatures of 0° F. or lower.” 






sired by a bull of the same inbred line 
was checked. They averaged 456 pounds 
at weaning, gained 2.48 pounds daily, 
weighed 1,064 pounds out of the feed. 
lot, and used 593 pounds of grain for 
each 100 pounds of weight put on. 

In both cases, the steers were calved 
in April, weaned in October and fed 
for the same length of time on the 
same rations. The daily gain for the 
latter group was 25 per cent greater and 
the final weight 160 pounds more per 
steer. The slightly greater quantity of 
feed used by the latter group of ani- 
mals is chargeable to the usual reduced 
feed efficiency that develops in cattle 
as fattening increases. 


Breeding work began at the station 
in 1934. Since then, 11 lines have been 
established and maintained, three others 
having been discarded because of un- 
desirable characteristics. 


Production tests of the lines retained 
are made in two ways as the work pro- 
gresses. Potential sires are tested for 
their gaining ability and feed effici- 
ency and those selected are bred to 
grade cows. A random sample of each 
sire’s progency is likewise tested. Steer 
calves are raised to about 15 months, 
when evaluations are made as to the 
merits of each animal—alive and in the 
carcass. These evaluations reflect for 
or against the herd sires in each ex- 
perimental line. 


Each of the 11 lines of purebred Here- 
fords represents a closed herd in which 
no outside blood is introduced once a 
line becomes established. A herd sire 
in any line is replaced only when his 
production record (sire index) is sur- 
passed by that of a younger sire of the 
same line. 

Production tests of sires and progeny 
have served to prove the high degree 
of heritability of the ability to gain. 
Sire and steer records of gain have been 
strikingly similar. 

In feeding tests one year, for ex- 
ample, a line-10 bull ranked first among 
seven being tested, with a gain just 
short of three pounds a day. Steers 
from the same bull also ranked first 
the following year, their daily gain 
averaging 2.66 pounds. In no case were 
progeny better or worse than their sires 
by more than one rank. 

Research at Miles City is also di- 
rected toward developing at least two 
other important characteristics aside 
from the ability to gain and use feed 
efficiently. These are milking ability 
and carcass quality of the stock. 

Like ability to gain, neither of these 
characteristics can be judged accurately 
by selecting animals for thickness of 
fleshing, body type and _ uniformity. 
These factors have been emphasized in 
the past and are still useful in select- 
ing for desirable characteristics. Much 
improvement can be attributed to their 
use. But they don’t tell the whole story. 

Milking ability is as important im 
beef cattle as in dairy cattle. Produc- 
tion testing helps to determine the ad- 
justment that should be made, up oF 
down, through breeding and selection, 
to reach an optimum. Heavy produc- 
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tion of milk in a range cow is about 
as ur desirable as too little production 
because it frequently results in damage 
to part of the animal’s udder. 


The big test of breeding work comes 
in cercass studies of the individual 
progeny of breeding stock. These 
studics determine the actual quality of 
the beef produced—meat in relation to 
fat and bone, size of the eye muscle 
and the length and breadth of the loin, 
marbling of the lean with fat, and all 
the other quality factors that cannot be 
accurately determined by the examina- 
tion of live cattle. 


Th:s research has served not only to 
bring out the more desirable char- 
acteristics but also to reveal and elimi- 
nate many of the undesirable char- 
acteristics in some lines. 

Breeding work at Miles City has 
pointed up the need to start with top- 
notch foundation stock and continue 
with careful, continuous culling of ani- 
mals to obtain the best results—From 
USDA’S Agricultural Research. 


INSTITUTE 50 YEARS OLD 


For its golden anniversary conven- 
tion this year, the American Meat In- 
stitute announces the theme will be 50 
years of progress in the meat packing 
industry. First meeting of the organi- 
zation, which represents 85 per cent of 
the commercial meat packing business 
of the U. S., was held Oct. 1, 1906 in 
Chicago. This year the meeting will 
run Sept. 28-Oct. 2, also at Chicago. 


COW KILL STILL DOWN 


Slaughter figures show cows and 
heifers still under last year for the 
first four months. Cow and heifer 
slaughter was 42.8 per cent of total 
slaughter the first four months of 1956, 
as against 49.1 per cent last year. For 
cows alone the percentages were 27.4 
in 1956, 32.7 in 1955; for heifers, 15.4 in 
1956; 16.4 in 1955. 


TO AID DISEASE STUDY 


A research grant of $3,000 has been 
made to the Colorado A.&M. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station to study in- 
fectious rhinotracheitis in cattle. The 
grant came from the research division 
of the American Cyanimid Company, 
which believes a vaccine may possibly 
be developed as a result of the study. 
The ailment to be researched attacks 
beef cattle only, primarily in the feed- 
lot, where it has caused grave losses 
in recent years. 


MARKETING STUDY 


“Marketing Aspects of Western Cattle 
Finishing Operations” is a western re- 
gional research publication put out by 
the Nevada Agricultural Experiment 
Station in cooperation with the agri- 
cultural experiment stations of the 
western states and the USDA. As Bul- 
letin No. 190, authored by Frank S. 
Scott, Jr., it is issued by the State 
Printing Office at Carson City, Nev. 
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Young Beef Calves 
Make Economical Gains 


After Early Weight Loss 


Latest results of growth studies with 
identical-twin calves show that young 
heifers and steers three to four months 
old can be kept temporarily on rations 


that barely maintain their weight—or | 


even result in some weight loss—and | 
yet can recover later on full feed to | 
make economical gains and high-quali- | 


ty beef, the USDA reports. 


These findings supplement earlier re- | 
sults which demonstrated that beef | 


steers kept on maintenance rations be- 
tween the 6 and 12 months of age could 


nevertheless produce good beef eco- | 


nomically later when sufficient cheap 
feed was made available. Many ani- 
mal husbandmen formerly believed that 
unless calves gained steadily at least 
half a pound a day their ability to make 
profitable gains would be permanently 
impaired. 

The researchers feel that continuous 


feeding for rapid growth is desirable for | 


beef cattle whenever economically 
feasible. But there need be no loss 
in growth potential as a result of 
low calorie intake for 3 to 6 months 
during the year, so long as the animals’ 


limited forage is supplemented by suf- | 


ficient protein, minerals, and carotene 
(provitamin A) to keep them healthy. 


Three-Way Range Seeder 


A machine that prepares a seedbed, 
plants grass and legumes and places 
fertilizer, all in one operation, has been 
developed by agricultural engineers at 
the University of Wyoming. It prom- 
ises to have practical use on Wyoming’s 
dryland range and in other areas where 
conditions are similar. The new ma- 
chine plants in rows and thus does not 
need a prepared seedbed to work in. 
It plants in 40-inch rows and leaves 
22 inches of undisturbed vegetation be- 
tween the rows, which minimizes dan- 
ger from wind and water erosion. As 
the machine plants seed, it can also 
apply fertilizer directly below the seed. 
Experiments show that the entire cost 
of planting an acre of range, including 
seed, labor and machine costs (but not 
the fertilizer), is about $3.25. 






N Bar Ranch 








N Bar Ranch Angus Sale 
OCT. 13, 1956 


Registered and commercial foundation females; 
registered bull calves 


Grass Range, Mont. 





DID THE TRICK 


The FBI got fast action from their 
“This Man Is Wanted” item in the May 
PRODUCER. The magazine had been 
in the mails only four days when the 
wanted individual, who had been 
sought since 1953, was apprehended on 
a ranch near Twin Falls, Ida. 





my OMAyers 


Powered by NYRO “Nylon 
Roller” Pump! Plenty of pres- 
sure and volume for any and 
all spraying jobs. 


oS DOrnessur 
To PRESSURE 
Volume — 41/2 Gals. Per Minute 
At Normal PTO Speed! 






BETTER BUILT Sprayers with all brass fittings, neoprene 
spray hose,“leak-proof” ferruled hose connections! 
Complete with controls, gauges, hose, fittings, and con- 
nections. Quality-built throughout, yet priced for less! 
WRITE For Catalog showing variety of Trak-Tor 
Sprayers! High pressure “gun-type” sprayers for live- 
stock, orchards, buildings. “Wide-Jet” field & crop 
sprayers. Also All-Purpose sprayers that handle any 


and every spray job. ALL at new low prices! write — 


FARNAM CO. Dept. 3 OMAHA, NEBR. 


Angus steers bring 
${ to $3 more per cw. 


Angus fat steers dress out more 
salable beef, so packers usually pay 
$1 to $3 more per cwt. for them— 
extra profit if you feed Blacks. 


Convert feed into beef efficiently 


Angus are famous for converting 
grain and roughage into quality 
beef that brings top-of-the-market 
prices. Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Mo. 
















The choice of 
leading veteri- 
narians from 
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: © CATTLE CHUTES 
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PANELS ¢ GATES 
Free Catalog 
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P. O. Box 2367 * Phone RE 6-5757 
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June stretches hot and dry across our 
hills, and the grain that should be grow- 
ing tall has begun to color with an 
olive-green tone though it is hardly a 
foot high. This has been such a long 
dry cycle here that sometimes Himself 
and I tell each other, “We’re lucky to 
be out of ranching now.” 

But we’re not fooling anyone. Drouth 
or storm, bad times or good, what way 
of life can compare with it? Who 
knows? Somewhere, some day, maybe 
I’ll find another ranch house window. 
In the meantime, thanks for sharing 
yours with me. 

oF * BS 

So many of your letters lie unan- 
swered on my desk—and, because of my 
life at the moment, unanswerable—that 
I should like to say a sincere collective 
“thank you” to all my nice CowBelle 
friends. It is just because my days have 
but the usual number of hours—and I 
need at least six more—that I do not 
write to each of you. 

Not to go too deeply into my per- 
sonal affairs, I had expected to be lone- 
ly and empty-handed with even the 
Youngest a thousand miles away, so I 
went back to teaching last fall. It was 
a fine idea until a family illness made 
it necessary for me to bring the three 
small grandchildren home at Easter- 
time. So, until school is out, my life is 
unbelievably complicated. 

I shall think of you all often, and 
delight in what you tell me of your 
group’s activities and of the life you 
see beyond your ranch house windows. 
But until vacation time .. . I shall not 
answer your letters! 

* cd ok 


All CowBelle activities just now seem 
pointed toward our all-out beef pro- 
motion plan, “Beef for Father’s Day.” 
Of course I have reports so far of only 
your tentative plans, so will wait until 
they’ve been put into effect before com- 
menting on them. It is my hope that 
each state will send us here at Chimes 
a report as soon as their program is 
completed. We’d like to give credit 
where credit is due .. . and the ideas 
worked out this year may be utilized 
and perhaps even improved upon by 
other groups next year. 

So, let’s hear how your state put over 
the campaign. 


AT HOME 
ON THE RANGE 


Our recipe this month comes from 
Alice Knutson Bang, this year’s chair- 
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Through a Ranch House Window 


By Dorothy McDonald 


man of the North Dakota “Beef for 
Father’s Day” committee, via their very 
fine state cattlemen’s magazine BAR 
NORTH. It’s an extra-special way with 
‘burgers, which men and children al- 
ways seem to love. And, as Mrs. Bang 
suggests, if all the steaks or prime rib 
roast got eaten up at dinner time, Dad 
and the youngsters will be very happy 
with Beef Bunburgers for supper on 
Father’s Day. 
BEEF BUNBURGERS 
1% lbs. ground beef 
1 tbsp. fat 
'¥% cup minced onion 
%y cup chopped green pepper (op- 
tional) 
1 can tomato soup 
1 tsp. each of salt, dry mustard, 
poultry seasoning 
% tsp. thyme 
1% tsp. vinegar 
1 tbsp. brown sugar 
Brown beef in fat, add onions, green 
pepper, and cook until tender. Add re- 
maining ingredients. Simmer, uncov- 
ered, 30 minutes. Serve with dill pickle 
slices on toasted buns. 
4 a tk 


It seems to me this would be some- 
thing special cooked in an old black 
iron frying pan over a campfire in 
whatever favorite picnic spot your fam- 
ily loves. What lovelier ending could 
there be to Father’s Day? 

And so... good eating ... and good 
evening ... to you all. D.L. McD. 


Meet These New 
State Presidents 


Alabama’s new 
state president, Mrs. 
W. P. Breen, was 
born and grew up 
at Montevallo, Ala. 
She attended Bea- 
sons College in Me- 
ridian, Miss. She 
and Mr. Breen were 
married in 1925 and 
lived for several 
years in Birming- 
ham, where Mr. 
Breen was in the 
real estate business. 
They moved to their 
plantation in 1931, at which time Mr. 
Breen started converting the land from 
row crops to pastureland. For about 
15 years they ran a commercial herd 
but for the past 10 years have been 
producing registered Herefords. 


Mrs. Breen 








The Breens have one son, who is in 
the teaching profession. 

Mr. Breen is now president of the 
Alabama Hereford Breeders Associa- 
tion, and Myrtle Breen says, modestly, 
“TI have always been very much inter- 
ested in what was going on around the 
ranch and take an active part in the 
operation.” 

It is always a happy and effective 
partnership when a husband and wife, 
both interested in the industry, serve 
simultaneously as presidents of the cat- 
tlemen’s group and the CowBelles, 
From the present outlook for the beef 
promotion program in Alabama, Mr, 
and Mrs. Breen are making a very ef- 
fective team. Alabama is to be con- 
gratulated on having them during this 
crucial year of 1956. 

ob * * 


Wyoming’s new 
president, Mary 
Cross, was born in 
Goodland, Kans, 
and came to Wyo- 
ming with her par- 
ents as a very small 
girl. With them she 
lived on a home- 
stead north of Doug- 
las; here she learned 
ranching the _pio- 
neer way. With her 
two sisters and two 
brothers she en- 
joyed a carefree 
childhood riding the range and explor- 
ing the secrets which Wyoming has to 
teach her children. Mary and _ her 
sisters attended a private school at Al- 
liance, Nebr. and when their parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Ryan, moved to 
Glenrock that the family might have 
the advantage of formal education, she 
graduated from high school there. Later 
she took normal training and taught 
four years in Converse County’s rural 
schools, which brought her into close 
touch with the needs and problems of 
education in sparsely settled areas. 

Mary Ryan was married in 1934 to 
George H. Cross, Jr., the son of a pio- 
neer rancher, and for several years re- 
sided on their place, the historic old 
Buckshot Ranch, established in the 
early 80’s as a side stage station be- 
tween Fort Fetterman and Rock Creek. 
Here George Harry III and John Mi- 
chael were born. At Buckshot they 
were so far from school that the fam- 
ily moved to their Bedtick Ranch which 
is close to Douglas and school. It is lo- 
cated on the old Oregon Trail where it 
crossed Bedtick creek. At this ranch 
two more children, Roderick and Mary 


Mrs. Cross 
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appeared on the scene. Here Mary 
took on more home responsibility 
h not to the exclusion of church 
PTA activities, Country Club, 
and charitable work. But al- 
she had a special interest in 
ing. She is an active member of 
onverse County Club of Zonta 
iational, and her graciousness as 
tess endears her to the many 
s who come to the lovely ranch 
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The older sons, George H. and John 
Michiel, are members of the Junior 
Wyoming Stock Growers and Junior 
American National Cattlemen. George 
Harry III was the first president of the 
Wyoming Junior group and is now act- 
ing president of the Junior American 
National Cattlemen. 


Mary Cross has served the CowBelles 
as parliamentarian, secretary-treasurer 
and vice-president, and her state is 
proud to introduce her as president this 
year. 

x x x 

Mrs. Mell C. Harper, the newly elec- 
ted president of the Kansas CowBelles, 
is particularly well fitted for her office 
as she has served the group before as 
organizing chairman—and was, as well, 
the first secretary-treasurer of the 
American National CowBelles, serving 
under our well-loved Mrs. O. W. Lynam. 
So Maudeane Harper, with her natural 
gift for organizing, has also the know- 
how it takes to make a successful ad- 
ministration. As her friends say, “While 
the average person is getting ready to 
plan a program, Maudeane has her 
plans all made, her letters in the mail 
and is eagerly awaiting replies.” 





Maudeane Harper 


Born and reared in Ashland, a Kansas 
town of some 1,500 people, Maudeane is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Perry, cattle ranchers of that commun- 
ity for 40 years. She attended the Col- 
lege of Emporia. When in 1941 she mar- 
ried Mell Harper and the young couple 
made their home on the Harper ranch 
seven miles south of the small town 
of Sitka, ranching was nothing new to 
Maudeane for she had lived on the 
ranch as well as in town. 


Aside from the cattle business and 
the CowBelles, Mell and Maudeane 
Harper’s interests center around their 
two children, Jim, who is 12, and eight- 
year-old Sandra Lynn. In family plans, 
the children are always taken into con- 
sideration and are consulted. They go 
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to school in a new modern school in 
Ashland, on the very same site where 
their mother attended school in a much 
less modern building when she was a 
little girl. 

Maudeane is a member of the Chris- 
tian Church, and also a member of 
Eastern Star. She is a gracious hostess; 
guests always find a warm welcome in 
the Harper home and mealtime seems 
to arrive with little stir but bounteously. 


Kansas is proud of her new President, 
her own Maudeane Harper. 





American National 


CowBelle Chimes 
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A MESSAGE FROM YOUR 
COWBELLE PRESIDENT 
CowBelles are ringing in Iowa, and 


we are happy to welcome this new 
group. During their organization meet- 


ing the group spoke on beef at a radio 
broadcast and the ladies are already | ——— 


busy taking orders for “Beef Cookery.” 
Welcome, and our heartiest congratu- 
lations to the CowBelles of Iowa! 


Officers of the Iowa CowBelles, elec- 


ted at the first meeting, are: president, 
Mrs. 


man, Garner; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Leigh Curran, Mason City. 


I just returned from a delightful trip, 
visiting with the CowBelles of Oregon. 
Mrs. Tom McElroy, president, made a 
most gracious hostess during the lunch- 
eon. From Oregon, I flew to Washing- 
ton and there, too, under the very able 
leadership of Mrs. Ray Kinchelo, the 
CowBelles were graciously entertained. 

The groups from these states have 
many projects for beef promotion; they 
are making appearances on television, 


planning booths at fairs, contributing | 


beef to home economics classes; and 
they each have many more projects, 


Paul M. Wolf, Route 3, Cedar | 
Rapids; vice-president, Mrs. Addis Grei- | 





You should taste the Beef Candy that | 
Oregon is making (it was mentioned in | 


this department a couple of months 
ago); it is delicious! 


My sincere thanks to both Oregon and | 


Washington for entertaining me so 
royally during my stay there. The new 
president of the Oregon group is Mrs. 
Joe Oliver of John Day, and for Wash- 
ington CowBelles Mrs. John McMinimee 
is the new president. 
and best wishes to both of them! 

Our Beef for Father’s Day program 
will soon be over and Mrs. Jack Wad- 
low and her committee and all you good 


Congratulations | 





Get the high dollar 
return for the dollar 
invested. 


Start now. Put top 
efficiency in your 
cattle operation. 


; Buy quality American 
Brahman bulls and fe- 


males. For more in- 

formation and list of 

breeders, write: Dept. 
» A, 


AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
SaaS 


TEXA 
1208 Louisiana HOUSTON 2. TEXAS 
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NU-WAY CATTLE OILER 


TO KILL FLIES 
and LICE! 


“ONLY” 





Nu- Way, Roll-Type, Wick. Acts like a sponge. Ab- 
sorbs and releases oil as the animals rub against it. 
All automatic. Cattle treat themselves. Rugged con- 
struction. Flexible steel encased. Cattle can't break 
them. Lasts for years. Easy to fill tube. COMBINA- 
TION OFFER: Oiler, 1 Gal. Methoxychlor Concen- 
trate FREE. Both for ‘“‘ONLY”’ $21.50. Mail check 
now. Write for quantity prices and 30 day Free 
Offer. 


NU-WAY, Box 552, Sioux City, lowa 





NOT SO BULLY FOR HIM 


Just to show that too much of any- 


| thing can be too much of a good thing, 
| a North Carolina farmer cites his own 


experiences. In 1946, as part of a 4-H 
club project, he got a registered Jersey 
heifer which proved to be a fine milker. 
Only thing is, he’d like to know how to 
get her to have a heifer calf—she’s pro- 
duced a bull every year since he got 
her! 





World’s Largest Cattle 


CHAROLAISE and CHARBRAY 
BULLS, COWS, YOUNG BULLS, 
YOUNG HEIFERS FOR SALE 


These bulls on your native 
cows will increase the weight of 
calves at 7 mo. of age from 175- 
225 lbs. over your present breed- 
ing program. 


These bulls will give greater 
dressing percentage; the calves 
will peak U. S. choice 40 days 
ahead of anything in the feed 
pen. 

Try one and you will buy all 
Charolaise. 


Buck Buchanan 


B BAR RANCH 
P. O. Box 1253 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 








CowBelles have done a grand job; you 
have reached many new places and 
made many more people conscious of 
the value of beef. Let us not stop the 
good work now that Father’s Day is 
past, but keep right on with beef pro- 
motion projects. You will be hearing 
more from the beef promotion commit- 
tee. 

With county, state and National 
CowBelles working together on this 
big program, we have reached a goal 
which could not have been accom- 
plished without cooperation from all. 

With sincere thanks to each and 
every one and best wishes for a very 
happy Father’s Day.—Mrs. Fred H. 
Dressler, President. 

* * * 


A REMINDER 

Will state officers please be sure to 
state, when forwarding funds, if they 
are for state affiliation or represent 
beef promotion donations? Each is 
handled separately. Please send affilia- 
tion dues, beef promotion donations and 
National membership dues directly to 
Mrs. Roy Bankofier, Box 21, Fernley, 
Nev.—Anna Dressler, President. 

* * * 


HERE AND THERE 
WITH THE COWBELLES 


Weld County (Colo.) CowBelles, or- 
ganized in February, 1955, entertained 
at their second annual membership 
drive dessert luncheon in March. Six- 
teen new members were added to the 
group. On Apr. 17 they sponsored a 
beef cutting and cooking demonstration 
in Greeley. A capacity audience at- 
tended both of the programs. Cuts of 
beef were presented to winners of a 
contest in identifying retail cuts. The 
group again had a booth on teen-age 
nutrition at the Area Health Days pro- 
gram in May. Between 3,000 and 4,000 
people, students and adults, see this 
program each year, so the CowBelles’ 
program of stressing more beef in teen- 
age diets received good publicity. 

* * * 

The Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles 
held a meeting on May 8 in Cortez, 
with Mrs. Curtis Honaker as hostess. 
Report was made on the presentation of 
awards to the winners of the “Calf to 
Counter” essay contest. Sale of place 


mats was reported on, and a report 































































was made on the Western Colorado 
CowBelle Council meeting in Mont- 
rose on May 2. 


ES * * 


Okanogan County (Wash.) CowBelles 
met at a luncheon in Riverside on May 
12. It was decided the CowBelles will 
award a leather prize to each boy and 
girl with high points in the junior ex- 
hibition division. A copy of “Beef 
Cookery” will be given for the best 
canned beef in the adult and junior 
division, at the county fair next fall. 
Plans were made for the annual Cat- 
tleman-CowBelle picnic which will be 
held at Salmon Meadows in July. Mrs. 
Roland Sackman, newly-elected presi- 
dent, named her committees and each 
group met before the luncheon. 

* * « 


The Kannah Creek (Colo.) CowBelles 
met at the home of Mrs. Ann Hallen- 
beck in Whitewater on May 1. Mrs. 
Mary Wadlow gave an interesting re- 
port on her trip to the National Beef 
Council meeting in Kansas City. Report 
was given on the air tour held at 
Walker Field in Grand Junction in late 
April. Mrs. Claybaugh reported on beef 
promotion and named her committee to 
help with this project. It was voted to 
have a bake sale, time and place to be 
announced later. 

ake a * 


The Clark County (Kan.) CowBelles 
entertained all CowBelles attending the 
district meeting in Ashland May 25. 
After luncheon the CowBelles had their 
meeting and a very interesting pro- 
gram. The winner of the slogan con- 
test, “Why Eat Beef for Father’s Day” 
was announced. (Sorry we do not have 
her name.—ED.) After the men’s after- 
noon beef tour, both groups met in the 
evening for a banquet and a short pro- 
gram. 

% x a 
Will you receive a copy of the 1956 
Year Book? Yes, if you have paid 
National CowBelle dues for this year 
.... that’s our mailing list. 


BEEF PROMOTION: NEBRASKA 
CowBelles published a newpaper arti- 
cle on “Beef as a Reducer, Health aid,” 
which received wide circulation through 
the A. & P. and newspapers throughout 
the East and South. Inquiries regard- 
ing it have come in from 10 states, along 
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The popular Kan- 
sas CowBelle trio at 
one of their many 
performances. (L. to 
r.) Mrs. Walter 
Broadie, Mrs. Paul 
Randall, Mrs. Low- 
ell Randall and Mrs. 
Dell Randall. 


with requests for the National cook. 
book, “Beef Cookery,” which was fea. 
tured as a recipe source for high-pro. 
tein, low-calorie meals. In late April, 
Lincoln, the Nebraska state capito!, had 
a beef campaign, the Chamber of Com- 
merce cooperating with the Nebraska 
CowBelles. They sponsored a menvu- 
planning contest built around beef, and 
many other beef-promotion projects, 
The CowBelles were on hand to tel] 
the story of beef and to sell “Beef 
Cookery” at some of the leading stores 
in Lincoln. 

NORTH DAKOTA CowBelles also 
did some publishing this spring—first 
with a card “Beef is Good Medicine” 
for use in the state schools—just a spe- 
cial lesson on the many and varied pro- 
ducts of the beef animal. It is a very 
interesting and instructive piece of lit- 
erature. The North Dakota Belles are 
also introducing very soon a new and 
bigger version of their ‘“Beefing” book- 
let, which is intended for the tourist 
trade. In its present form, this has 
proven to be a very interesting pham- 
phlet, as those who saw it at the Na- 
tional conventions will recall. 


* * * 


The important 
project, “BEEF for 
Father’s Day,” start- 
ed just 16 months 
ago, has seen great 
success, under the 
capable hands of 
Mrs. Leavitt Booth, 
Arvada, Colo., first 
chairman of the 
campaign, and Mrs. 
Jack T. Wadlow, 
Whitewater, Colo., 
’ who is directing this 

special promotion 
Mrs. Wadlow for 1956. 

With the effective help of CowBelles 
all over the nation, Mrs. Wadlow has 
conducted a campaign, the scope and 
importance of which can be gathered 
from this brief review of a report re- 
cently given by Mrs. Wadlow in Kansas 
City. 

More than 15,000 CowBelles and other 
ranchwomen in more than 30 states 
and many beef organizations and allied 
industries are cooperating. 





The idea originated with an auxiliary 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and rapidly mushrooming into a 
national program, its accomplishments, 
based on last year’s campaign, will 
shape up like this: 


Twenty governors and hundreds of 
mayors and county officials proclaimed 
BEEF as the traditional Father’s Day 
dish with resultant wide publicity; 


Food editors used recipes and cook- 
ing suggestions of beef dishes; many 
restaurants featured CowBelle recipes; 
recipes were distributed through local 
cooking schools, demonstrations at mar- 
kets and by cards and folders at meat 
counters. 


Thousands of newspapers, radio and 
TV stations and magazines used stories 
on the campaign. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Fathers Day 

Three hundred thousand of the small 
red and white “BEEF for Father’s Day” 
stickers were used all over the country 
—by merchants, school children, 
restaurants, meat cutters, periodicals, 
banks. 

Twenty thousand automobiles used 
the window stickers with “BEEF for 
Father’s Day” slogans. 

Hundreds of fathers of babies born 
on Father’s Day got everything from a 
steak dinner to a year’s supply of beef 
and numerous leather goods. Cow- 
Belles made presentations literally in 
the waiting rooms of the hospitals. 

The campaign was highlighted by 
President Eisenhower’s acceptance of 


12 prime beef steaks and his approval 
of the idea of “BEEF for Father’s Day.” 


LOL LOO ALLDD 
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little white 
house amid tower- 
ing century-old 
elms in a_ valley 
flanked by flatland 
plateaus and open- 
ing into the South 
Canadian River is 
the home of Mrs. 
C. V. Word, second 
president and char- 
ter organizer of the 
Oklahoma Cow- 
Belles. The house 
itself tells a lot of 
the story of Mrs 
Word—Mildred to all who know her. 

This is the house she visited as a 
young girl growing up in the nearby 
town of Arnett, Okla. It had a modest 
beginning as the two-room original 
ranch house back in the 1890’s. Both of 
the folks grew up in the Arnett com- 
munity but spent most of the first 20 
years of their married life following 
the somewhat nomadic career of an 
Oklahoma highway engineer. With 
their two children nearly grown, they 
returned to the home place to assume 
full ownership and operation. 

Frankly, Mother was just a little 
dubious as to how she would take to 
rural living, but she set out with her 
usual energy to make things over to 
her liking. Naturally, she started with 


Mrs. Word 
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the house with its colorful history 
marred by inconvenience. No amount 
of sentiment could convince Mom that 
the hand pump in the kitchen should b2 
preserved for posterity—and the kitch- 
en itself was too small. One evening 
Dad returned to find Mom with ham- 
mer and crowbar in hand standing in 
the debris of a one-time partition be- 
tween it and a small bedroom. 

During the war materials and labor 
were hard to come by, but in much the 
same manner the whole house got a face 
lifting. Now, sitting in the large knotty 
pine-panelled livingroom before the 
oversize fireplace, you can reminisce on 
its early history in modern comfort. 

But this is the story of the woman, 
not the house. When Mom got settled 
to country living, the roots went deep. 
She “promoted” herself a child’s saddle 
(she is a mite, 410” in height) and 
joined dad in some of the lighter ranch 
duties. The folks are active in the Farm 
Bureau and Soil Conservation work, 
and are strong supporters of the North- 
west Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion with its local CowBelle group. 
Each completed a term as president of 
the respective groups. 

Mom never was a_ stay-at-home. 
When civic duties and a little gadding 
can be combined, Mom always has the 
time. It has been said among her 
friends, if there is money to be raised, 
“let Mildred do it.” She is a past presi- 
dent of the local Federated Women’s 
Club, is active in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society and always has a Sunday 
School class—mostly the high school 
age group. 

If she has a hobby, it is probably the 
community’s young people, who have 
made the ranch’s tree-lined creek a 
popular picnic spot. If additional pro- 
visions or ready saddle stock are 
needed, the kids know where to find 
them. Even Mom was a little surprised 
one Sunday eve to find that a carload 
of high school boys had dropped by in 
their absence and raided the refriger- 
ator of its cold chicken and potato salad. 
The only reference ever made to the 
“visit” was the broad wink Mom got the 
next time she saw the boys in town. 


That’s Mrs. C. V. Word as I see her. 
She thinks of herself as being shy; as 
you can see, she likes folks too well to 
prove it. 


—Mrs. Lola (Word) McCorkle 


Mrs. Russell Rose, 
Pueblo, Colo., was 
elected president of 
the Colorado Cow- 
Belles at a meeting 
in Colorado Springs 
in late May, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Bob 
Burghart, Colorado 
Springs. Other CCA 
auxiliary officers 
include Mrs. O. E. 
Mock, Maybelle, 
vice-president; Mrs. 
J. hs Wadlow, 
Whitewater, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Orris Albertson, Bruno, 





Mrs. Rose 


secretary. 

The CowBelles voted to set up an 
essay contest for seventh and eighth 
grade pupils on the topic, “The History 
of Beef from Calf to Counter,” on a 
state-wide basis. The project was pre- 
viously sponsored by western and east- 
ern Colorado CowBelle groups. 


LEATHER IN THE NEWS 


Sears Roebuck house organs are fea- 
turing a shopper’s guide that spotlights 
all-leather construction as the most im- 
portant feature of good shoe value... 
and the same story appears in other 
house organs. 

*“ “ * 


Mobilife, published by the indus- 
trial relations department of the 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., in a story on 
winter foot care, quotes an eminent 
health authority as saying that “When 
protective winter footwear is called 
for, wear a leather boot with real 
wool shearling inside. Both the 
leather and wool allow air to enter 
and moisture to evaporate.” 

* « « 

A similar story appeared in the organ 
of Fairbanks-Morse Co., manufacturers 
of heavy electrical, motor and other 
equipment. The story warned workers 
to be sure “to wear sturdy shoes with 
leather uppers and soles, since leather 
permits the free circulation of air 
around the feet, which acts as insula- 
tion, keeping body warmth in and cold 
out.” 

* * * 

Full-page picture and story layout in 
Co-Ed, a publication distributed in high 
schools throughout the country, stresses 
importance of all-leather shoes for teen- 
agers. It says in part: “Ideal are sturdy, 
all-leather flats or walking shoes... 
Leather soles that bend freely give best 
support.” 

Another story, syndicated in several 
hundred newspapers, points out that 
“East and West meet at the leather-shod 
feet of American Youngsters this spring 
in touches of the Orient and the Euro- 
pean continent . . . New leathers, both 
in uppers and soles, are light and airy 
for warm weather ease.” 


* * % 


An illustrated feature published 
nationwide urges leather soles and 
low or medium heels as an important 
sefety feature for women driving 
cars. According to the article, “The 
experts put thumbs down on rubber 
soles and crepe soles,” and recom- 
mend leather for a firm footing under 


all driving conditions. 
* * Es 


HOG NUMBERS UP 


The number of hogs in the more im- 
portant countries of the world in 1955 
increased about 1 per cent over 1954 
to an all-time high of 373 million head. 
This is 27 per cent above pre-war and 
52 per cent above the low level of 
1946-50, according to latest figures of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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THEY REMEMBER! 


Man’s memory is astounding, as evi- 
denced in the case of the Chicago Stock 
Yards’ search for oldtime livestock 
farmers and others they seek to honor 
in connection with the market’s 90th 
anniversary celebration. The oldest ac- 
tive livestock farmers, buyers, sales- 
men and others (in terms of years of 
service) will be honored at an awards 
banquet in the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
at the stock yards on June 14. 


The awards eligibility committee, be- 
cause many records had been destroyed 
in the fire of 1934, sent out the word 
in its search for eligible candidates. 
(See May Producer.) Results were 
overwhelming; the memory of old- 
timers was amazing, and the facts dis- 
closed were fascinating. Old-time 
farmers in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and other Corn Belt states came 
through with tales of livestock ship- 
ments before the turn of the century 
and many of them backed up their 
stories with records of sales which time 
had aged but not effaced. 

For instance, an Iowan wrote that a 
friend of his “had a load of steers on 
the Chicago market in 1896, the day 
following the election of President Mc- 
Kinley. A newspaper article on that 
day called attention to the fact that they 
topped the market and confidence had 
been restored in the trade.” 


Another oldtime but still active live- 
stock farmer. tapped his memory to say: 
“T think around October in 1898, I top- 
ped the market for the week at $5.55 
per cwt.” (Currently Chicago’s top cat- 
tle prices have ranged between $26 and 
$27 per cwt.) He sent in a sales slip on 
18 head of cattle sold on Mar. 11, 1897, 
15 steers averaging $4.50 per cwt., and 
three cows at $2.35 per cwt. 

“In 1891,” writes another, “I made 
my first trip to Chicago with a ship- 
ment of cattle sent by my father. Since 


then, I have made one or more trips 
with shipments of stock every year. I 
was put in charge of feeding operations 
for my father in the year 1906. I have 
a clipping of news of 50 years ago 
where I received top price of $6.40 for 
49 fancy Shorthorns.” 


The top guest of honor at the awards 
banquet will be the oldest active ship- 
per to be selected from among live- 
stock farmers who have shipped ani- 
mals to the Chicago market for 50 years 
or more. Each will receive an appro- 
priate trophy in recognition of his con- 
tribution to the record of the Chicago 
Stock Yards. 


The affair is being sponsored by the 
Stock Yards Club of Chicago which 
represents a complete cross-section of 
the market—commission firms, live- 
stock buyers, banks, packers and the 
Chicago Union Stock Yards. 


ANGUS TRANSACTION 


The Angus Valley Farms at Tulsa, 
Okla. have been sold to a group of 
Tulsa businessmen who also own Siet- 
eco Angus Farm at Broken Arrow. 
This is reportedly one of the largest 
individual sales in the history of beef 
cattle farming in America. Seller of 
the property, which included more than 
1,000 acres of land and 600 registered 
animals and farm equipment, is Jay P. 
Walker who established the breeding 
herd in 1940. The new owners are John 
H., Charles P. and David R. Williams, 
Robert L. Buck, B. E. Barnes, Wilbur 
J. Holleman and Rowland D. Stanfield, 
Sieteco farm manager. 


K.C. SETS SHOW PLANS 


The 1956 American Royal Livestock 
and Horse Show at Kansas City, Mo. 
will be held Oct. 20-28 this year. High- 
light of the event will be the auction 
sale of reserve and grand champion 












































































Ninety-nine husbandry students from 11 agricultural colleges estimated 


weight, yield and grade during a cattle evaluation session at the National Live 


Stock and Meat Board’s second annual undergraduate clinic in Omaha. 


Cooper- 


ating in the event were the Cudahy Packing Co., the Union Stock Yards Co. of 
Omaha and the Omaha Livestock Exchange to give the students an insight into 
processing and marketing techniques as well. Included in the clinic were lectures 
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on retailing, the role of the restaurateur in meat and federal grading. 











Buck Buchanan of the B Bar Ranch, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., owns this purebred 
Charollaise bull which at 17 months 
weighed 2,134 pounds. 


steers and the FFA and 4-H open class 
fat steers on Oct. 24. Carlot fat and 
feeder cattle will sell on the 25th. Last 
year, 4,088 head of livestock were 
shown. 


TRIPLE U AVERAGE $401 


Ninety-four lots offered in the Tri- 
ple U Hereford sale at Gettysburg, 
S.D. last month brought an average 
of $401, totaling $37,745. The 75 bulls 
figured $422; 19 females averaged 
$319. The top bull sold for $1,270 and 
the two top females went at $600 
each. 


HEREFORDS WIN IN WASH. 


A pair of Hereford steers were named 
grand champions over 11 breeds in their 
divisions at the seventh annual Cen- 
tral Washington Junior Livestock Show. 
Grand champion of the 4-H division was 
a 1,075-pounder shown by Bob Penney 
of Naches, Wash. In the FFA division, 
Lyle Russell, Grandview, Wash. showed 
his 1,089-pound Hereford to the top 
award in competition with 93 other 
Stcers. 


BONES AVERAGE $788 


Despite snow and freezing weather, 
enthusastic Hereford breeders attend- 
ing the Bones Hereford Ranch sale at 
Parker, S. D. last month paid an aver- 
age of $788 for 50% head offered, with 
37% bulls averaging $918 and 13 fe- 
males $413. Total returns of the sale 
came to $39,790. Top bull brought $3,- 
300; top female, $670. Buyers came 
from seven states and two Canadian 
provinces. 


CHAROLLAISE SALE RESET 


The Texas Charollaise and Charol- 
laise-Cross consignment sale original- 
ly scheduled for the Bexar County 
Coliseum in San Antonio, has been 
relocated; it will be held May 28 at 
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the Green Valley Stockyards, San 
Mascos, Tex. Twenty-one bulls and 
40 ‘emales of varying blood percent- 
ages from % to purebred will be of- 
fercd at auction; also included will 
be “5 pen lots of 110 head at private 
tre: ty; these will be on display May 
27 and 28. Sale catalogs are avail- 
able from the Texas Charollaise & 
Chzrollaise-Cross Sales Corp., 1210 
Majestic Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


CHICAGO SLATES FALL SALES 


The Chicago Stock Yards will next 
fall feature four big events highlight- 
ing cattle from the range country. The 
annual October feeder cattle show and 
sale is expected to attract more than 
10,000 head; the 12th annual renewal 
of this event is scheduled for Oct. 25-26. 
Other sales are set for Sept. 13, Sept 
27 and Oct. 11. Calves, yearlings and 
two-year-olds will be sold. 


ANGUS ASSN. MOVES 


The offices of the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders Association 
move this month to their new office 
building at 3201 Frederick Blvd., St. 
Joseph, Mo. The new permanent 
headquarters of the breed organiza- 
tion was recently completed and will 
be occupied on June 20. 


ANGUS .CONFERENCE .HELD 
The second annual Aberdeen-Angus 
Conference at Knoxville, Tenn., Apr. 
30-May 1, drew cattlemen from 29 states 
for a discussion of cowmen’s problems 


AHA HONORS JUNIOR 
BREEDER 





Paul Swaffar, secretary of the Amer- 


ican Hereford Association, is shown 
above presenting the _ association’s 
Junior Membership No. 1 to 17-year- 
old Shirley Ann McIntyre of Howard, 
Kans. The presentation marked the in- 
auguration of the association’s new 
junior membership program to assist 
junior feeders in heifer and steer proj- 
ects. (Photo by American Hereford 
Assn.) 
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females, open and bred, for sale. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 


WE HAVE: a pair of 2-year-old bulls, an entire set of yearlings, and 





FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 





B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 






See us and them. 





CHANDLER 


Range Buils of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


HEREFORDS 


Baker, Oregon 





in such fields as selection of correct 
type cattle, carcass improvements, feed- 
ing practices and dwarfism. Some 300 
breeders checked in for the meetings. 
The 1957 conference will be held May 
5-7 at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


CHICAGO SHOW CHANGE MADE 


Directors of the International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago have ap- 
proved stepped-up emphasis on car- 
cass contests in the 1956 show. There 


will be separate classes for each of 
the three beef breeds; a champion 
carcass will be selected in each breed 
and a grand champion carcass over 
all breeds. Exposition officials state 
premiums in the cattle carcass classes 
will compare closely with awards 
offered in the long established live 
steer competitions. An additional $100 
cash prize will be offered on each 
breed and $100 for the grand cham- 
pion. Complete prize list of the show 
will total more than $100,000. 


The Red Angus Story 


By Joseph P. Givhan 


I IKE MOST of the modern American 

“beef breeds, the Red Angus had its 
beginning in the British Isles, and the 
origin of the red type goes back to the 
eighth century. 

According to some authorities, hardy 
Norsemen raiding the coasts of England 
and Scotland brought with them some 
small, dun-colored, hornless cattle. In 
time, these cattle, interbreeding with 
the black native Celtic cattle of inland 
Scotland, which had upright horns, pro- 
duced a naturally polled black breed 
which roughly corresponded to the 
black Aberdeen-Angus of today, though 
a considerably smaller-bodied animal. 
The polled characteristic was very slow 
to permeate inland and for almost 1,000 
years was confined principally to the 
coastal areas of England and Scotland. 

An explanation for the introduction 
of the red coloration in the Angus breed 
is offered by an English breeder of Red 


Angus: He traces it to the spread of the 
Norfolk system of husbandry to Scot- 
land in the 18th century. The black 
Scottish cattle were too light to provide 
sufficiently large draught oxen. Ac- 
cordingly, larger English longhorns, 
predominantly red in color, were 
brought in and crossed with the black 
native polled breed. 

The resultant offspring were all black 
polled animals, since black is a dom- 
inant color and red a recessive one. All, 
however, carried the red gene, and sub- 
sequent interbreeding produced an av- 
erage of one red calf in four, in accord- 
ance with Mendel’s laws of heredity. 
(Undoubtedly the crossbreeding in- 
creased the number of animals carrying 
the red gene in the breed, thereby 
heightening the chances of the pure- 
bred blacks’ producing red calves. Red 
calves occur only when both parents 
are red; when one parent is red and the 
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One of the senior herd bulls and a foundation sire of the breed at Beckton 
Stock Farm, Sheridan, Wyo., raised from their herd of registered Red Angus. He 
was born March 1948 and photographed after three months in pasture with 50 
cows in August 1954 as a six-year-old. He was never fitted or grain-fed nor on a 
nurse cow or creep-fed as a calf. The dam was a registered black Angus. 


other is black, carrying the red gene, 
or when both parents are black, but 
each carrying the red gene. Thus, 
chances are one in four for production 
of a red calf when two blacks carrying 
red genes are mated.) 


Early in the development of the 
Aberdeen-Angus, a Scotsman  arbi- 
trarily decided that black was the 
proper color for the breed and thereby 
started a fashion. A University of Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station 
pamphlet published—in 1920—three de- 
cades before establishment of the Red 
Angus Association of America on “The 
Occurrence of Red Calves in Black 
Breeds of Cattle” emphasized that the 
red individual appearing in Angus 
stock are just as truly “purebred” as 
are their black relatives; and, to quote 
from it: “Had red been the chosen color, 
there would never have been any trou- 
ble with the appearance of blacks as 
off-color individuals, since red to red 
breeds true.” 


The first Aberdeen-Angus herdbook, 
published in 1862 in Scotland, entered 
both reds and blacks without distinc- 
tion, and this practice is continued in 
England and Scotland today. 


The Angus was introduced into 
America in the 1870’s. The first two 
American herdbooks, in 1886 and 1888, 
did not record color of individual ani- 
mals. In 1890, 22 reds were registered 
among some 2,700 individuals entered 
that year. Finally the reds and other 
colors were barred altogether from 
registration after 1917. Following the 
marked decline in number of red calves 
dropped in American herds as a result 
of this ruling, it is estimated that at 
present only one out of every 500 Angus 
calves dropped is red. 


In the interim, the breed has con- 
tinued to flourish in Argentina from a 
foundation herd imported earlier in the 
century from Britain. In South Amer- 
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ican countries, most of these animals 
are red. 


In 1954 the first cattlemen interested 
in the reds started selecting and breed- 
ing those dropped in good American 
Angus herds. By 1954 a sufficient num- 
ber of herds had been established to 
form a breed organization, The Red 
Angus Association of America, with 
temporary headquarters in Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

The Red Angus are a “ready-made” 
and established breed of cattle. In- 
herently they are the same in size and 
characteristics as the Black Angus, and 
they hold the recessive red color, which 
means that when crossed with other 
basically red breeds or bred to other 
Red Angus they always produce reds. 


Red Angus breeders state the animals 
are less affected by pink eye and in- 
sects than some of the other breeds, and 
they cite as other natural assets the 
carcass quality, absence of sore eye and 
sunburned udders; also, the polled char- 
acteristic, solid color and general vigor, 
easier calving because of comparatively 
smaller calves at birth, milking ability 
of cows and early maturing character- 
istics are other advantages claimed. The 
future of the breed as a beef animal, 
say enthusiasts, is unlimited, provided 
it is properly handled and managed. 


MAYBE PRICES STOP THEM! 


There is reportedly as much or more 
profit in serving fish as in steak, beef 
and pork roasts, according to a Fish & 
Wildlife Service survey among restau- 
rateurs. In higher-volume eating places 
($100,000 or more a year) 60 per cent of 
the operators said fish was more 
profitable. 


Money causes a lot of trouble in this 
world, but many people are looking 
for trouble anyway. 


STATE BRIEFS 

The Kansas legislative council, an 
interim study agency, authorized its 
agriculture committee to draft a bill to 
set up county-wide cattle brand inspec- 
tion areas on a local option basis. “A 
county,” the committee said, “would be 
eligible for qualification ... if it ad- 
joins another state or if it adjoins a 
county in Kansas qualified as a brand 
inspection area. These _ restrictions 
would prevent ‘checkerboarding’ or 
scattered inspection areas.” In the pro- 
posal, 20 per cent of producers could 
petition for the area. If another 20 per 
cent opposed, an election would be held, 

* Bg * 

A proposal for legislation for manda- 
tory inspection of independent meat 
packers was rejected by the Oklahoma 
legislative council’s agriculture com- 
mittee. Such legislation was backed by 
the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association 
and the Oklahoma Association of Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers. 

* * * 

Bills in Louisiana include a measure 
to require the state highway depart- 
ment at state expense to fence highways 
covered by the 1954 state livestock fenc- 
ing law; also to appropriate $1.250,000 
to continue brucellosis indemnity pay. 

ok * * 

South Dakota’s brand board says all 
cattle brand transfers will be treated as 
new applications, to stop conflict. 


WATER NEWS 


ARIZONA: First step—a report on 
hiring of engineers for a survey—for 
the proposed central Arizona project 
have been taken by the Arizona Inter- 
state Stream Commission. 


CALIFORNIA: A California water 
plan to cost $11.3 billion has been made 
public by state engineers. They recom- 
mended that the legislature implement 
the plan and that “assurances should be 
provided” to straighten out the state’s 
water law so all areas will get suffi- 
cient water for future uses. The plan is 
the first comprehensive survey of all 
the water and power potential utilizable 
for ultimate development. It estimates 
an eventual state population of 40 mil- 
lion. 

COLORADO: Denver water board of- 
ficials will open bids July 1 on the $36.6 
million Roberts Tunnel. The 23-mile 
tunnel will be driven under the Con- 
tinental Divide to bring Blue River 
water from near Dillon to the eastern 
slope. 

LOUISIANA: Despite the fact that 
Louisiana is blessed with a water sup- 
ply “adequate for much development,” 
it may become necessary to control use 
of water through legislation in the 
future, the state department of public 
works predicted in a report to the legis- 
lature. The report showed almost a 
doubling of municipal, industrial, rural 
and irrigation use. 

WYOMING: No need for immediate 
regulations on underground water has 
been found by the Wyoming state legis- 
lative interim committee, according to 
its executive secretary. 
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Porsonal Montion 


Ec ward Foss Wilson, since 1926 a 
mer ber of the family packing firm, 
has isked not to be re-elected chairman 
of t1e board of Wilson & Co. From 
1934 until 1953 he had served as presi- 
den then succeeding his father, 
Tho:nas E. Wilson, in the chairmanship. 


L. M. Pexton, head of the Denver 
Union Stockyard Company, was unan- 
imously named to the presidency of the 
National Western Stock Show last 
mo:th. He succeeds the late Wilson Mc- 
Carthy. Albert K. Mitchell of Albert, 
N. M., a former president of the Amer- 
ican National, was named first vice- 
president and Willard Simms of Denver 
remains as general manager. The show 
will be held Jan. 11-19 in 1957. 


A veteran cattle buyer at the Omaha 
Stockyards, John Kubat, retired Apr. 
30 after 48 years on the job. Mr. Kubat 
joined the Armour & Company staff in 
1908 as a messenger in the cattle buy- 
ing department; in 1911 he became a 
buyer, serving in that capacity on the 
Omaha market for the 45 years since. 


Dewey Schaffer, former president of 
the Nebraska Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, recently branched out in his sphere 
of activities; he has been elected mayor 
of O’Neill, Nebr., where he resides. 


Dr. A. Dewey Bond has been placed 
in charge of the Washington office of 
the American Meat Institute, in the Na- 
tional Press Building. A native of 
Chesterland, O., Mr. Bond is a specialist 
in agriculture economics, with degrees 
from Ohio State, Cornell and Michigan 
State universities. 


A. R. Babcock, Moore, Ida., American 
National vice-president, is recovering 
nicely after a fall and serious surgery. 


Prof. C. W. Hickman: The long-time 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment at the University of Idaho died 
suddenly early last month at 68. 
Services were held at Moscow, Ida. 


Mr. Hickman was 
recognized as one of 
the West’s livestock 
experts and a top 
authority on beef 
cattle and sheep. He 
had served more 
than 41 years as a 
member of the uni- 
versity’s animal 
husbandry depart- 
ment heading the 
department from 
1918 to 1951, when 
he was designated 
head emeritus and 
continued as a professor. Mr. Hickman 
was the first president of the western 
section of the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production, and he was widely 
known as a livestock judge. 





Mr. Hickman 
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FAVOR GOVT. GRADING 


A majority of food chain companies | 
prefer to buy and sell fresh beef on the | 


basis of USDA grades, according to the 
National Association of Food Chains. A 
survey of buying habits (totals add to 
more than 100 because some companies 
use more than one system) showed 81 
per cent using government grades; 33 
per cent packer grades. In selling, 72 
per cent used government grades, 22 
per cent packer grades, and 26 per cent 
private label. 

When asked to indicate a choice of 
grading system for buying and selling, 
58 companies reported: System pre- 
ferred in buying beef — government 
grades 72 per cent; packer grades 12; 
government and packer 16; none of 
these systems 2. 


UP OFFERS BOOKLET 


A revised edition of “Livestock,” a 
booklet issued by the agricultural de- 
velopment of Union Pacific Railroad, is 
available to farmers and ranchers in the 
West. The booklet covers beef cattle, 
sheep, swine, livestock shipping and loss 
prevention subjects. Special sections 
deal with herd management, feeding, 
production, housing and diseases under 
the major livestock divisions. Copies 
are obtainable from Department of 
Agricultural Development, Union Paci- 
fic Railroad, Room 313, 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Jo THe 
EDITOR 


(Cont. fr. 
P. 4) 





best spring in many years. If it keeps 
up there will be a wonderful grass 
crop.—Raymor Combs, Converse Coun- 
ty, Wyo. 


VERY DRY—Still very dry for east- | 


ern Iowa. Corn is too high to feed and 
feeders are not feeling too good about 
the cattle market for fed cattle. — 
Anders V. Mather, Sr., Muscatine Coun- 
ty, Ia. 


WISH FOR BRIGHTER DAY — My 
time must be out—four years drouth; 
my boys drafted away; things I sell ina 
big surplus worth nothing, and things 
I buy much higher (but not your paper, 
of course.) One article I paid 15 cents 
for 20 years ago now costs me $1.75. At 
one time I was worth $150,000. . . today 
I am broke. Can you figure it out?— 
and living, or supposed to be living, in 
the best land in the world. They say 


slavery was bad, but the boss had to | 
be there to whip you at least. Now you | 
build the land up, make it more produc- | 


tive and valuable and they make you 
lose it. The only thing I can say and 
be thankful for is I spent lots of money 
for new schools, churches, hospitals, old 
folks’ home, roads, and never spent any 
for tobacco or drink. Maybe I can get 
a reward some place else!—D. J. Kieh- 
biel, Reno County, Kan. 





The corn that 
bought a round-trip 
ticket to Europe 


In °41 a trip to Europe looked 
remote to the Clarkes. But a cer- 
tain part of each corn crop went 
into Series “E” Savings Bonds. 
Years passed .. . the Bonds grew 
... and now the Clarkes are in 
Europe on a well-earned and 
long dreamed of vacation. 


Why don’t you fulfill your 
dreams through the Savings 
Bond habit? Three dollars in- 
vested today in Series “E” Sav- 
ings Bonds grow to four in nine 
years and eight months! What's 
more, Savings Bonds, easily con- 
verted into cash, are actually 
safer than cash. They are regis- 
tered in your name and may be 
replaced if lost, burned or stolen. 


When you buy Savings Bonds 
at your bank, you invest in your 
own and your country’s future! 


The crop that never fails 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this adver- 
tising. The Treasury Department thanks, for their 
patriotic donations, the Advertising Council and 
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June 14-16—9th annual convention, American 
National Livestock Auction 
Denver, Colo. 


-ane 14-16—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. 


convention, North Platte. 

sune 25-27—National Livestock Brand Confer- 
ence, Rapid City, S. D. 

July 24-28 — 60th Cheyenne Frontier Days, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2—50th annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 20-28—American Royal Live Stock & 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Utah Cattlemen’s convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Jan. 7-9, 1957—60th annual convention, AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 11-19—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 3—Southwestern Exposition & 
Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


May 24, 1956 
$22.00 - 24.50 
19.75 - 22.25 
17.00 - 20.00 
.. 12.75 - 14.00 
.. 23.00 - 26.00 
16.00 - 23.00 


PRICES 
May 24, 1955 
$24.00 - 26.00 
21.50 - 24.50 
18.50 - 21.75 
13.25 - 14.50 
24.00 - 26.00 
16.00 - 24.00 
19.00 - 23.00 
14.00 - 19.00 
18.50 - 24.00 
13.50 - 19.00 
17.25 - 19.00 
17.75 - 19.00 
5.25 - 6.25 


MEATS 


May 24, 1955 
$41.00 - 44.50 
37.00 - 39.00 
35.00 - 36.00 
31.50 - 33.00 
42.00 - 44.00 
35.00 - 40.00 
32.00 - 38.00 
34.00 - 41.00 
32.00 - 37.00 
50.00 - 52.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 

Apr. Mar. Apr. 

1956 1956 1955 
Frozen Beef ....161,736 178,672 123,491 
Cured Beef .... 9,465 9,776 8,416 
Total Pork .....508,807 514,124 539,434 
Lamb, Mutton .. 8,847 9,875 9,677 
All Other Meat 175,288 176.673 150,333 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,545 604 
1,452 596 
6,291 2,438 
5,810 2,336 


COVER PICTURE 


This is a scene near Clyde Park, 
Mont., north of Livingston. Photog- 
rapher is William C. Mueller, Denver. 


TOUR OF RUSSIA 


Ranchers from all parts of the nation 
will be included among the Americans 
taking the “Harvest Tour of Russia” 
this fall under the direction of Everett 
Mitchell, director of the “National Farm 
and Home Hour” of the National Broad- 
casting Co., Chicago. The tour will last 
28 days, with departure date set at 
Aug. 9, and will cover crop and live- 
stock areas of Russia and Ukraine. 


Steers, Prime .. 
Steers, Choice ........... 
Steers, Good .. 
Cows, Comm. . 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr. .. 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. . 
Calves, Ch.-Pr. . 18.00 - 22.00 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. . 14.00 - 18.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 16.75 - 21.50 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 12.50 - 16.75 
Hogs (180-2402) .. 17.25 - 18.50 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 25.50 - 27.00 
Ewes, Gd. Ch. 4.50 - 5.50 


WHOLESALE DRESSED 
(Chicago) 

May 24, 1956 

$35.00 - 37.00 

. 31.50 - 35.00 

.. 30.00 - 33.00 

27.50 - 30.00 

.. 41.00 - 43.00 

.. 36.00 - 38.00 

. 31.00 - 36.00 

47.00 - 50.00 

42.00 - 45.00 

.. 50.00 - 52.50 


Prime .. 
Choice 
Good ... 
Comm. 
Prime 
Choice .. 
Good ........ é 
Lamb, Choice ............ 
Lamb, Good ......... 
Pork Loin, 8-12¢ 


5-yr. 
Avg. 
159,487 
10,084 
595,323 
10,914 
151,018 


Hogs 
5,252 
4,472 

24,206 

20,120 


Sheep 
1,129 
1,180 
4,837 
4,727 


April 1956 
April 1955 
4 mos. ’56 
4 mos. ’55 
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“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words 


RANCHES, FARMS 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 
PEAT FARM 


Lush green year round pastures 
and crops. One of the world’s most 
fertile organic soils. Not dependent 
on rainfall, yet adequately drained. 
Near population centers, main high- 
ways and railroads. Suitable for all 
phases cattle industry and feeding, 
or dairy, nursery, vegetable, feed, 
seed and bulb crops. Readily sub- 
leasable. Excellent enhancement op- 
portunity. Completely developed to 
highest standards including build- 
ings. Two residences, feed lot facil- 
ities, complete inventory farm ma- 
chinery, 30 miles of fences. Owners 
need money in another’ business. 
Cost about $575,000 to duplicate. 
$445,000. Excellent terms to right 
party, or lease. Write Owner, P. O. 
Box 6817, Orlando, Florida. 


BEAUTIFUL FOOTHILLS RANCH, 2 modern 
homes, one appraised at $40,000. On 2 big 
mountain streams, REA, daily mail, school at 
door. 1,040 acres—300 under private ditch 
(free water), permit for 45 cows with calves 
5 months. Run 200 cows. $65,000—carrying big 
loan. Immediate possession. Bill Morse, Ab- 
sarokee, Mont. (Ranches of all sizes.) 


TEXAS SIZE BARGAINS: 


40 room brick hotel, ground floor lobby, 
coffee shop, offices. Heart of Texas Ranch 
country. Owner retiring. 

558 acres beautiful black land, 150 in culti- 
vation, ideal for cattle and sheep. To settle 
estate. 

788 acres, paradise for goats and sheep, nice 

rock house. 

1380 acres rested grass, will run 300 cows and 

1000 sheep, finest fences, well improved. 

BEULAH JOHNSON, Broker, 582 W. College, 
Stephenville, Texas 


Are You Keeping Up... sates: 


developments in your field? Here’s a 
of magazines that specialize in a p 
subject: 


oup 
cular 


Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona 
Stockman, $1.50; Southern Livestock Jour- 
nal, $2; The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2: 
Sheep Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman. 
$2; Mississippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 


Horses 


Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 


Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 


Poultry 

Cackle & Crow, 
Farm Journal, M., 
Rabbits 


American Rabbit Journal, $1; 
Rabbit News, M., $1; California Rabbit 
Magazine, M., $1; Rabbit Raiser, M., $1; 
Angora Rabbit Magazine, M., $1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


s Florida Poultry & 


California 


RANCHES, FARMS 


ee | 


For top qualified representation 
in the buying or selling of 
ranches and farms or long term 


mortgage financing, see 


STERLING HEBBARD 
Milton D. Webb, Partner 


Nelson K. Stevenson Palmer Keith 
Tovrea Stockyards Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 


P. O. Box 2265 BRidge 5-5715 





RIMROCK RANCH 


SHOW RANCH OF 
CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA 


FOR SALE 


Iwner—RICH HOBSON, author of GRASS 
BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS and NOTHING 
TOO GOOD FOR A COWBOY, published 
this fall by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Rimrock Ranch, located 2 miles off main 
graveled highway, 32 miles from Vanderhoof 
on the Canadian National Railroad, is unique. 
It occupies one entire fertile valley whose 
1000-foot slopes afford a drift fence on two 
sides and spectacular scenery. Rimrock has 
been kept as a game sanctuary for 12 years 
and abounds with ducks, geese on its 160-acre 
lake, deer, moose and bear. Herds of game 
can be seen from the ranch buildings on the 
valley floor. 

1200 acres of deeded land along two trout 
fishing creeks tie up 1500 acres of sub-irri- 
gated, rich meadow bottom land, 450 acres of 
which are in alsike clover, Brome and timothy 
hay, the balance in permanent pastures. Sur- 
rounding the bottom land are 4000 acres of 
open side-hills and parkland grazing, con- 
trolled by the deeded land. 

All necessary ranch buildings plus an own- 
er’s house and guest cabins suitable for exten- 
sive entertaining. 

TOTAL TAXES—$200 a year. No grazing or 
lease fees—no irrigation necessary. 

Rimrock is a 250-cow spread but could be 
greatly enlarged with further development. 

No capitaP gains tax in Canada makes this 
ranch a great investment for $110,000 which 
includes a complete line of farm machinery 
and haying equipment—and 100 head of se- 
lected pure-blooded but unregistered Hereford 
cows of Domino and imported English breeding. 

Government-maintained landing field at 
Vanderhoof. 

For further information write 


RICH HOBSON, 
RIMROCK RANCH 


Vanderhoof, B. C., Canada 
Or wire or phone Norman Kerr, Vanderhoof 


IN CATRON COUNTY MOUNTAINS, 6 see- 
tions for $16,000. 412 state, 114 federal, %4 
deed. Blocked, fenced, watered. Cash or 
terms. Also other ranches. Frank Davila, Box 
75, Los Lunas, N. M. 


3,124 ACRES FOR SALE BY OWNER 

In Polk County, Florida. This is the first 
time this tract has been offered for sale. 
14 mile from U.S. Highway 27. Best grade 
of ranch, farm and citrus land. Some is 
improved, balance easy to improve. Some 
limed and plowed, ready to plant. Total 
acreage cleared of stumps. Timber; power 
line; school bus; good road. See by appoint- 
ment only. Write P.O. Box 242, Haines City, 
Florida. (No brokers please.) 


IF YOU WANT 
to sell your ranch or buy, use 
PRODUCER classifieds. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
801 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





